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When a woman shops 
for food, you may think 
she is merely buying 
pounds of this 

and packages of that— 
but to ber, 

shopping for food is really 
a creative excursion, 
because 


She has a picture 
of something very special 

she is going to achieve 

with the things she buys— 

a picture inspired 

in all likelihood 

by something 

she has seen or read in 

her favorite women’s magazine. 


In 3,500,000 homes 
a mental picture from McCall’ 
moves advertising into action- 
because McCall’s editors, 
guided by years 

of in-the-home research, 

have a knowledge 

of women’s needs and interests 
unsurpassed in publishing. 
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At THE tender age of ten, Ray Pillsbury 


took a picture of a rabbit. 


Being an-ambitious sort of lad, and not 
content with the mere taking of this particular 
picture, Ray sent it in to The Free Press, an act 


that brought him $2 in a snapshot contest. 


From that day forward there was born a 
cracker-jack newspaper photographer. While a 
student at Wayne University, Pillsbury helped 
earn his way by photographing school functions 


and selling prints to classmates. 


In 1932, Ray came to The Detroit Free 


Press, where the genuine excellence of his work 
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*RAY PILLSBURY 
Picture Editor 


won almost instant attention and recognition. 


In late 1945, he was moved to his present job as 
Picture Editor, a task to which he brings thorough- 
going technical knowledge, and the broad, all- 
around experience in the judging of good art 


born out of his years on the “‘snapshot’’ line. 


Ray Pillsbury is one of the editoral human 
“reasons why’’ the pages of this newspaper are 
eagerly sought for, thoroughly scanned every day 
in more than 400,000 homes. All of which is of 
direct and material aid to advertising appearing 


in its columns. 


Che Detroit Free Press 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, PUBLISHER 
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* THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


1946 


OME 6,000,000 vacationists will make Wis- 
consin’s cool, lake-speckled woods and 
purling streams their homes this summer for several 
days or weeks. Here they will spend about 
$200,000,000 — no small fry industry in any 
waters. This is buying power from 

still another of many varied sources in this uniquely 
fortunate market where industry, agriculture, 

sales and services maintain a four-square balance. 
And all groups prefer one balanced newspaper— 
The Milwaukee Journal — read and trusted 
throughout the metropolitan gateway to 


vacationland every day in 9 out of 10 homes. 
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HE TRAVELS 25,000 MILES A YEAR 
JUST FOR HUNTING AND FISHING= 


and he writes for Dell Men’s Group 


RAY TRULLINGER has caught every kind of game 
fish that swims. He’s ranged from the Bahamas 
to Newfoundland, bear hunting in Oregon, 
duck shooting in British Columbia, angling 
for steelhead trout in the Northwest streams. 


Widely known for his witty, informative 
discourses as field and stream editor of a lead- 
ing New York newspaper (and for his frequent 
articles in national magazines), Ray’s doing a 
grand job with his monthly column in FRONT 
PAGE DETECTIVE. If anyone knows where the 
big bass bite, Ray does. And he’s telling! 


JOHN HIGHTOWER, author, sportsman, ‘all- 
round expert of rod and gun, has written nu- 
merous stories and articles on his favorite sub- 
ject; likewise a new book, being published 
shortly. He is one of the experts on the ““Hunt- 
ing and Fishing Club of the Air” (ABC, 
Wednesday, 8:30-9:00). 


Whether he writes about scrap-happy fish, 
or discusses ways to lure the shy ones, readers 
know he knows what he’s saying. John’s col- 


HE WRITES NATURAL HISTORY FOR 
THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA= 


and he writes for Dell Men's Group 


Bullet’’, is real fisherman-bait. 


other media. 


and fishermen. 


umn in INSIDE DETECTIVE, “Hook and 


Trullinger and Hightower’s chatty columns aim directly at the 
mass market of a half-million hunters and fishermen included in 
Dell’s receptive multi-million audience. They’re written for men 
who like our fact-detective matter and can’t be reached through 


We're happy to have two such writers manage our hunting and 
fishing department. And judging from acceptance of these new 
columns, it’s making our readers pleased too. Advertisers now 
have a powerful medium for reaching the mass market hunters 
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COLUMBIA OWNED 


HE WANTS A MILLIONAIRE 


Maybe you’ve heard of I. Warshaw. Or if you haven’t, 

and you're a businessman, you’re no doubt familiar with 
the famous Warshaw Collection of Business Americana? 
Well, I. Warshaw is angry. 
“For years,” says the gentleman who has a collection 
of over 1,000,000 pieces of historic lithographs, posters, 
labels, packages, et al, “the press has misrepresented me 
as a ‘hobbyist.’ Let’s get this straight—I’m a businessman 
and I make my living through my collection.” 


Now—on with our story. Mr. Warshaw makes his 
living, as he mentioned, from his collection. He can, for 
instance, set up an exhibit for any convention—be it 
food or stocks—built around the history of the particular 
business. He rents his items for reproduction in maga- 
zines. He prepares commemorative pamphlets for organ- 
izations celebrating an anniversary. (Usually he can dig 
out of his files early invoices, advertising, and/or labels 
on a specific company which amazes even the company. ) 


With 1,000,000 items, many of them extremely valu- 
able, to catalog and care for, we wondered where Mr. 
Warshaw kept the collection. Our first guess was a bank 
vault. But Mr. W. shook his head and drove us over to 
a basement in New York City’s West 90’s. In this base- 
ment he has large boxes, from floor to ceiling, labelled 
from “Automobiles” to ‘“Zebras.” At first the filing 
looked slightly haphazard to us. But Mr. Warshaw ex- 
plained that with everything from early advertising 
posters to small labels on a specific product, the only 
way of keeping account of them is to file them together. 
So when he wants to prepare something on early washing 
machines he just goes to its box and its all in one place— 


labels, booklets by manufacturers, lithographs, and adver- 
tising. 


To keep his collection growing Mr. W. has some 40 
people constantly scouting for him all over the world. For 
every 20 pieces he buys he finds one that is rare, usable 
or interesting. The rest he tosses out. Consequently his 
prices are not inexpensive. In spite of them he is con- 
stantly called on by historians, college professors, business- 
men, and even lawyers for help. Lawyers sometimes need 
confirming data on early trade-marks or copyrights in 
order to prove or disprove a case involving Big Business. 
The University of Missouri used hundreds of pieces for 
its journalism school—to provide its students with a 
history of advertising. 


But the thing is getting beyond one man, Mr. Warshaw 
says. He would like to find a philanthropist who has 
vision enough to present the whole collection to a college 
or an institution, thereby perpetuating the donor’s name. 
The collection, as Mr. W. sees it, is a complete picture 
of the American Way of life, tracing its early beginnings, 
its manners, tastes, buying habits, what people thought, 
wore, and ate. And as he says, ““There’s no collection like 
it anywhere in the country—some institutions have scat- 
tered ‘clues,’ but no one has a collection of real scope.” 


He thinks that the Warshaw Collection is far more 
valuable and comprehensive than the famous Kress Col- 
lection and could be more actively used. But if, as a 
company, you’re interested in doing a booklet, setting up 
an exhibit, or need a cover for your house organ, built 
around your particular industry from its earliest stirrings, 
it’s 10 chances to one that Mr. Warshaw can pull down 
a couple of boxes and fix you up. 


FISH STORY 


You may think you’ve heard some tall fishing tales in 
your day—you may even have hurled the cynic’s ban at 
some of them. Now we want to tell you another one, 
and you'd better open your mouth wide enough to accom- 
modate hook, line and sinker. This is the fish story of 
the century! 


Station KSTP, Minneapolis, has had the entire state 
out fishing—for $567,190, with (if you'll forgive the 
pun) only one “string” attached—to win any part of it 
you had to catch some very special fish. This is how it 
happened: In cooperation with the State Conservation 
Department’s educational program regarding fish propa- 
gation, the station persuaded manufacturers, from Detroit 
to Palo Alto, to donate prizes totaling more than 
$567,000. Then it ran advertisements in +00 Minnesota 
newspapers, and tacked up hundreds of posters informing 
Minnesotans that it was having a fishing contest. Next 
it tagged 1,000 fish, and turned them loose in the num- 
erous lakes which dot Minnesota. The fish were num- 
bered from one to 1,000. All the natives had to do was 
catch ’em, drag ’em into the station and collect the prize 
which went with the lucky number. 


It seems that the whole state shut up shop and went 
fishing. People who had never had a fishing pole in their 
hands sat on the banks of streams or waded out into the 
current, armed with a pole, and refused to come in. 


TRY AGAIN, BOYS .. . these Mayors came to Minnesota ‘o 
catch tagged fish in the KSTP contest. These aren't tagged. 
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The power that ended 


a local hazard 


Fire raged and roared through the old building. A state 
hospital for the insane was burning to the ground. Patients, 
locked in their rooms, were in horrible danger. It made a 
great newspaper story, but the editor of The Indianapolis 
Times shook his head sadly as he read it. 

Bitterly he asked, ‘Must there be a disaster to bring 
a reform?” 

The Times had feared this tragedy. Again and again it 
had warned of fire hazards in state institutions. Indeed, 
its campaign had almost succeeded. Even then, the state 


legislature was dawdling over a reform bill. 

But while the lawmakers delayed—this awful thing 
happened. 

Now, a thoroughly angry Public Opinion demanded 
action . . . forced the legislature to pass the bill and 
appropriate money started a great building and 
‘modernization program. 

Public Opinion had solved a problem. True, a “little” 
problem when placed against the vast backdrop of this 
troubled world, but that same power of Public Opinion .. . 


_.. can end this menace to all mankind! 


AUGUST 15, 


Covington edition, Cincinnati Post 
KNOXVILLE. . . . . NewsSentinel 


BIGGEST, most terribly urgent problem in all 
history is the mere existence of the atomic bomb. 
Kither we will control atomic energy, 
or it will destroy us. 
The problem is as simple—and as awful—as that. 
Day after day, week after week, America’s 
press has cried out this warning: 
Public Opinion must decide what to do with 
this thing called nuclear fission. 


Must decide quickly! Must decide wisely! 


Your newspaper has given you the straight facts 
you need to reach a decision. It has exposed 

the slick propaganda and party line motives of 
some of those who would share the bomb 

with potential enemies. It has explained that by 
keeping the bomb, America at best may buy only 
an uneasy and temporary security. 


Only Public Opinion is powerful enough to 
insist that there be no quick and foolish surrender 
of our mighty weapon. Only Public Opinion 
can compel America to keep the secret. . . 
until the rest of the world is willing to agree on 
international control of atomic energy . . . control 
armed with authority to prevent an atomic war. 


Public Opinion is YOU—multiplied by millions. 


Special Bound Copies 


of the 
1946 
SURVEY 


OF 
BUYING POWER 


We now have available a limited number 
of specially bound copies of Sales Manage- 
ment’s May 10, 1946 issue—the 17th 
Annual SURVEY OF BUYING POWER. 


Each of these copies is bound in a durable 
and attractive green stiff cloth cover, ca- 
pable of standing the intense, year-round 


usage this issue so often receives. 


The name and date of the issue is neatly 
and permanently stamped in gold on the 


front and on the backbone of the stiff 
cover. 


You are urged to order your copy 
promptly, since only a small quantity 
is available and once this supply is ex- 
hausted, no more bound editions of the 


SURVEY can be obtained. Price—$3.50 


each. 


Sales MANAGEMENT 


386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


The season opened May 15. The very first day one 
Joseph A. Bell, of St. Paul, hooked the first tagged fish 
in Mille Lac. It was a two-pound walleye—it was also 
Mr. Bell’s first cast of the season which snagged it. Mir. 
Bell and his party hauled up anchor and rushed to phone 
KSTP. Within two hours the word had spread about 
the south shore of Mille Lac, where Mr. Bell had made 
his prize haul, and for days the boat concession had to 
turn away customers. The greatest rush of fishermen in 
Mille Lac’s history were on the double, all casting for 
tagged fish. 


Winners—who had quickly gone fishing after hearing 
that prizes included a new Dodge, a year’s supply of 
Pepsi-Cola, a 14-foot Aluma Craft Boat, a $1,000 check 
from KSTP, a five-day winter vacation for two, costing 
$2,000—came in very rapidly from then on. About two 
breathless lucky-ones would pop up each day, the number 
swelling after a week-end. 


One of the early winners was nine-year old Richard 
Levesque of White Bear. Little Dick had been confined 
to his bed after an attack of meningitis. He forced his 
mother, almost at the point of a gun, to let him try for 
a pay-fish too, and she finally relented after the doctor 
gave her the nod. Armed with his bamboo pole, Dick set 
out for a nearby lake, caught a mess of sunfish before 
he pulled up a wriggling fellow with a KSTP tag in 
its mouth. 
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HE CAUGHT HIS! .. . Here's little Dick Levesque. 


By this time the word had spread around the country. 
Mayors and leading newspaper and radio men from New 
Orleans, Shreveport, Tulsa, and Kansas City flew up for 
a fishing party at Bar Harbor on Gull Lake. Plenty of 
fish were hooked, but few were tagged. The general 
rapport fell still further among the mayors when Holger 
Knudson pulled out two of the tagged fish within a 10- 
minute walk from the spot where the mayors were fishing. 


Court action developed over two cases of disputed 
title. In one, the man turning in the tag said he’d found 
the tag on a cleaning table where it had been forgotten 
by the angler who had caught the fish. 


Governor Edward J. Thye pronounced the contest the 
‘number one tourist promotion” of the State. The Com- 
missioner of Conservation added that the contest was the 
most effective thing that had ever been done to insure the 
return of information to the Fisheries Research Bureau. 


But from all over the U. S. people are writing to ask 
if there’ll be a repeat-contest. So did we. The answer, 
says KSTP, is an emphatic, “Yes.” 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


C. E. PHILLIPS has joined the ED. J. TOWEY, new sales manager 


Arnholt Motor Co. of Warsaw, of Industrial Division of Adele 
Ind., to become Marine Division Precision Products Corp., makers 
sales and advertising manager. of hydraulic equipment, etc. 


LIBBEY GLASS NEWS: William M. Beckler (left) has been named manager GEORGE C. CONNOR is the 
of Table Glassware Sales of the Libbey Glass Division, Owens-Illinois newly appointed general sales 
Glass Co. Kenneth C. White (right) general sales manager, Libbey Glass manager of Electronics Division 
Division, is now sales promotion manager of the Glass Container Division. of Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 


GEORGE D. WARTMAN, former SHERMAN A. BISHOP joins Trimz H. B. SPACKMAN, vice-president 
central zone manager, now na- Co., Inc., division of United Wall- in charge of sales, new execu- 
tional manager of department paper, Inc., as assistant sales man- tive vice-president, sales man- 
store sales of Sherwin-Williams Co. ager, headquarters New York City. ager, Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
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Sohn -hillips sport oUt : 


LIFE Photo-reporter John Phillips, typing his notes in an improvised |§ Hungarian baroness who became his part-time assistant. Her salary 
office that he set up in Budapest, is aided by Kati Schell, a of $10a week, plus food and cigarettes, is high pay in Hungary today. 
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Nicoldim, head of the Greek Orthodox Church in Rumania, poses King Mihai, of Rumania, jeeps down the palace steps in this revealing 


beside an icon for Phillips’s camera. Such behind-the-scenes pictures picture of Balkan royalty by Phillips. It was one of several shots 
pointed up for LIFE’s readers the contrasts in 2 Communist-domi- showing the private life—in both its light and serious aspects—of the 
nated land where the church, though weakened, still yields much power. only monarch in the world with a Communist-controlled government 


16 SALES MANAGEMEN: 


The oldest member occupied the same 
old chair by the window, looked older, 
grayer, more care lined. His greeting to 
the younger member was doleful. 

“Sorry place you’ve come back to, my 
boy. San Francisco is utterly spoiled. Full 
of people one wouldn’t want to know. 
Working people, salesmen—and sailors. 
Everything is crowded. Can’t get a cab or 
a good dinner any more. Even the Opera 
seats are snapped up by strangers. Why 
do you know”’—he lowered his voice 
impressively—‘‘the Club has had to use 
waitresses in the dining room...” 


Tere are some San Franciscans who 
feel that way. And some past visitors are 
sutraged to find tempers shorter, traffic 
tighter, crowds unpleasantly congested, 
‘ne old leisurely tempo lost pro. tem... . 
\lost of us look forward to the time when 


UGUST 15, 1946 


Spoiled” city... 


San Francisco will again be one of the 
most pleasant cities . . . And meanwhile 
are not aware of our good fortune. 
Remember, this is the city that passed 
some 4,500,000 service men, outbound 
and returning, who stayed as long as 
they could. Hundreds of thousands of 


wives and families visited for days or 


« 
7 
g 
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months, would have liked to stay, if L 


they could have found a home. 

Despite all shortages, thousands more 
elect to stay ... adding to city and environs 
about 30% more population than the city 
had in 1940. 

And while this “spoiled” city refits 
itself to its larger bracket . . . the national 
advertiser finds four prospects to every 
three reported in 1940—a present plus 
and a potential promise. 

In the interim The Chronicle... still 
cramped until newsprint supply eases on 


the West Coast... has lost nothing, and 
gained much as No. 1 Medium. 

The Chronicle is essential to Northern 

Californians who want to be intelligently 
, informed. With the return of more than 
200 of its personnel from the services 
«+.» The Chronicle is more local in its 
coverage, more lively in content, more 
readable... And is still read by most 
of the people who count most. 

The Chronicle still is a main medium 
in national advertising, and still carries the 
most of the best advertising for the best 
retailers . . . is still the mainstay of major 
department stores... still is the prime 
performer in all the price brackets, sales 
vehicle for Market Street, bringing in 
coupons, cash or kudos. 

And is still best qualified to pave the 
way on new products or speed the sales of 
old... Any S-F-W man can give the facts. 


San Francisco Chronicle 


SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER Co., National Representatives, 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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GREENVILLE, S.C. 


..-A SHORT RIDE 


Greenville is the buyin 
spot for over 123,000 people 
living within 10 miles of 
downtown Greenville—trad- 
ing center for a 50 mile area 
of 711,711 people—heart of 
Greenville County, the 
state’s leader in 1945 Retail 
Sales ($73,645,000"). 


TOP COVERAGE OF SOUTH 
CAROLINA’S TOP MARKET 


103% family coverage in 
Greenville County and 
South Carolina’s leading 
trading area. Total daily 
circulation 75,453. An “A” 
market—first on your South 
Carolina schedule. 
Represented Nationally By 


WARD-GRIFFITH COMPANY, INC. 
*Sales Management Estimates—1945 


GREENVILLE 


's 4 100,000 + 


= MARKET 


Ist IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


8Y T. HARRY THOMPSON 


In spite of tests, copy is and will 
remain a matter of opinion. And most 
of it is accepted or rejected on a 
simple “I like it” or “I don’t like it.” 
As Groucho Marx used to say, “It’s 
a strong argument.” 

a 

Writes C. L. Dockstader, assistant 
secretary of Minnesota Mutual Life: 
‘“Anent your item in a recent column, 
better tell Martin Olsen to go easy 
on his recommendation to Adolph 
Fine. For years, a Jacob Fine has 
been building homes in the Twin 
Cities and has used the slogan: 
‘Builder of Fine Homes.’ We 
wouldn’t want the Fine boys to get 
in an argument.” Check, as Evan 
Llewellyn Evans says. 

= 

And Bernard Lundy, asst. ad. mgr. 
of Liquid Carbonic writes: “Here’s 
one where they might have used the 
old wheeze: ‘When y’ gotta glow, y’ 
gotta glow’.” The reference is to a 
line by Bond Flashlights: ““When you 
gotta have a flashlight, you gotta have 
a flashlight.” I'll settle for Bernie’s 
line. 

e 

[ wrote it here ‘“hamstringed,” 
after Fowler, the English authority, 
but it came out “hamstrung.” Like I 
say, proofreaders always have the last 
word. 


* 
For my money, that Taca Airways 
System ad headed “Lifeline” and 


illustrated with a piece of rope in 
color was one of the most refreshing 
pages to appear this Summer. 
~ 
Movie - director Leo McCarey 
(“Going My Way’’) was top man in 
the salary-brackets, but, thanks to 
Federal income-tax, he can keep only 
11% of his $1,113,035. That means 
he'll have to scrimp along on $122,- 
433. (I'll take it!) 


Maybe we need still another song 


based on the Rachmaninoff Concerte 
No. 2: “Full Purse and Empt: 
Shelves.” 

a 

There is still time for Uncle San 
and Uncle Samovar to get togethe: 
peaceably. 

e 

After four years’ occupancy as th« 
Army’s Thomas M. England Hos 
pital, the Chalfonte-Haddon Hal! 
hotels, Atlantic City, have been re 
turned to their former owners . 
and to their former splendor. ‘This 
should be good news to thousands oi! 
late vacationers. 

es 

I think it’s time the Associated 
Electric Companies stopped dwelling 
on the undeniable cheapness of the 
product and started reminding people 
how indispensable it is. Electricity 
is their ice-man, their cook, their 
laundress, doing both the washing 
and the ironing. It brings them thei: 
music, their news, and their drama. 
It lights their homes, brings them 
accurate time. It shaves an increas- 
ing number of them each morning, 
warms them with heaters, cools them 
with fans. Electricity would be cheap 
at twice the cost. 

* 

And, sometimes, life is just a bowl 
of worries. 

a 

The makers of cigarettes finally 
got around to furnishing rip-cords for 
their packages, but the cigar-makers 
continue to sheathe their product in 
skin-tight Cellophane without attach- 
ing a can-opener. 

- 

This Week magazine translated 
Chispa de Oro (name of a palomino 
horse) as “Nugget of Gold.” My 
Spanish is very night-school, but | 
knew “chispa” meant “spark.” A 
check with the dictionary proved | 
hadn’t forgotten. In case anybody 
gives a damn, including This Week, 
a nugget of gold would be pepita di 


oro. 
2 


This is the day I should know 
something about the new coal-tar 
drug, anthallin, touted as a relief fo: 
hay-fever. After 25 years, another 
flier won’t do any harm, even if | 
am a confirmed skeptic. 

se 

Suggested popular name for the 
Royal Portable typewriter: “Port 
Royal.” 

- 

Jack Lutz says the bad-English 
lyrics get him, citing: “Who do you 
love? I hope it’s me!” 


Bill Wise, director of advertising 
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The 23 member-newspapers* 


THIS WERK MAGAZINE 


are pleased to welcome into their ranks 


Number 24 


ROCHESTER DEMOCRAT & CHRONICLE 


effective October 6, 1946 


This will give “This Week” 
a total (ABC) circulation of 


8,281,339 


concentrated in and around 
the key markets of America. 


The Atlanta Journal The Dallas Morning News Minneapolis Sunday Tribune 

The Baltimore Sunday Sun Des Moines Sunday Register New York Herald Tribune 

The Birmingham News The Detroit News The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
The Boston Herald The Indianapolis Star The Pittsburgh Press 

The Chicago Daily News The Los Angeles Times Portland Oregon Journal 

The Cincinnati Enquirer The Memphis Commercial Appeal St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
Cleveland Plain Dealer The Milwaukee Journal San Francisco Chronicle 


The Spokane Spokesman-Review The Washington Sunday Star 


Des Moines and Minneapolis begin September 8, 1946 
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TO COVER ALL THE GREAT 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


j'NcLUODE 


* Soe cecilia 


ONE OF THE PREISIC wonTHWest's 
5 MAJOR MARKETS 


MPORTANT in this “hot spot” for 

sales is the BOISE-KIDO market 
where per capita income is 29% to 
67% above the national average. 


To cover this rich market you must 
advertise IN the market, for no out- 
side medium effectively reaches its 
166,500 inhabitants. Yet -KIDO 
delivers 81% to 95%* of its tune- 
in at any hour. 


**Reap a Rich Sales Harvest" 
is a new booklet of facts about the 


BOISE-KIDO Market. Write, or ask 
your John Blair man, for a copy. 


*According to latest Hooper and Conlan ratings. 


BASIC 
NBC 
OUTLET 


Dominate the Beene Market 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY JOHN BLAIR & CO 


and public relations at Fruehauf 
Trailer, sends me a proof showing 
the phrase “Warehouse on Wheels” 

. a line I had suggested to him a 
long time ago. As we say in Costa 
Rica: “Mas vale tarde que nunca.” 

. 

Incidentally, if there’s anything in 
a name, the advertising for the Ware- 
house on Wheels was prepared by 
Schipper Associates, Detroit. 

es 

Funny Coincidence Dep’t: “If you 
want to live to see 90, don’t keep 
looking for it on the speedometer.” 
—Walter A. Morrison in The Satur- 
day Evening Post, June 15, 1946. 
“Keep under 40 if you want to see 
80.".—The Scratch-Pad, July 1. 
1936. 
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“This Curious World,” promo- 
tion-piece by Life, was strictly a first- 
class job, from conception to execu- 
tion. 


{\S 


I don’t suppose a fellow who had 
just lost all his teeth would be in 
any mood to wisecrack in an article 
about it, but here’s a title I have been 
saving for him: “Cuspid’s Last 
Stand.” 


The British are dropping the “h” 
to spell it “Magna Carta.” Okay, so 
long as they don’t horse around and 
put the carta before the magna. 


If there isn’t one already, there 
may be a column some day titled: 
“Corned Beef,” in which the con- 
ductor beefs about things in general 
and in a corny style. (Look who's 
talking!) 

*. 


HEADLINE PARADE 


The job-hunter with two strikes against 
him.—Listerine. 

This is a stick-up!—A C Oil-Filters. 
High, White, and Bandsome.—Dalsimer 
Shoes. 


Borg-Warner, a company of parts.— 
Article in Fortune. 


Electricity works for peanuts !—Electric 
Light and Power Companies. 


The Care and Feeding of Commercials— 
Station WCCO. 


When the drummer plays violin.—Cham- 
pion Papers. 


How to pull a cork.—Article in SALES 
MANAGEMENT. 


As far as flying goes, you can’t go much 
farther.—British Overseas Airways. 


Announcing Three New Heavyweight 
Champions—Dodge Trucks. 


€ 
Some nations don’t believe in cap- 
italism until they want to borrow 4 
few billions from a_ capitalistic 
country ... U. S. (Us, that is.) 
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Ne plus ultra among Walnut 
Street couturiers is Nan Duskin.. . 
Siete very Main Line. ..stands for glamour 
 . ESA Ss —— without glitter, simple elegance, etc. 
q S oe On Rittenhouse Square, around 

the corner from the Racquet Club 
and Penn A.C....Nan Duskin swathes 
society, stage and screen... finds the 
ultra charge customer for the ultra 
shop she has established . . . in The 
Inquirer. Last year ran more than 
30,000 lines — despite 7 pages forced 
out by newsprint rationing—nearly 
twice the space used in the 

second paper. 


‘Towncar, trolley & pedestrian trade... 


Few newspapers can profitably sell all three . . . function as the 
favorite vehicle for the elegant, the everyday and the economical . . . yet The Inquirer 
does, every weekday and Sunday, in both its city and state markets. Not a limited 
classification medium, A-1 for universal service . . . because it has enough 


worthwhile people who think this newspaper worthwhile for attention and 


confidence. The paper provides the prospects, the prospects provide the market . . . 
that enables The Inquirer to sell profitably anything that advertising can sell profitably! 
Take our word for it? ... Why should you? When hundreds of Philadelphia 
retailers, thousands of classified advertisers, and the plurality of general advertisers 
in this market . . . provide a plus of evidence backed by experience! 


And Media Records makes responsible evidence, too! 


The Philadelphia Anguirer 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES: 
Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker & Co., New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia 


Keene Fitzpatrick, San Francisco 
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In one complete section, known 


popularly throughout the State 


as The Man's Section, The Times 


Herald gives thorough coverage 


of business, financial and indus- 


trial news as it affects Texans. 


THE DALLAS 


TIMES 
HERALD 


DALLAS’ GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


ooo 


Represented by 


\ THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


TENSION TIE ENVELOPE 
"THE STRING WILL NOT PULL OUT 


TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. 


FIVE FACTORIES 
SELLING DIRECT TO THE USER 


New York 14, N.Y. * Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
St. Louis 3, Mo. * Des Moines 14, lowa 
Kansas City 8, Mo. 


28 “a 


(Editor’s note: Because of the many 
questions which readers have raised 
about the new OPA law, the entire con- 
tents of “Bulletin Board” is devoted to 
this subject.) 


Price Controls 
Will the new OPA keep price 


rises down? 


Few in Washington are op- 
timistic over the OPA as it will be 
regulated and operated in the future. 
While it will seek to keep prices 
down, the hold-the-price line is gone. 

Actually, OPA will have only ad- 
ministrative power, and not even that 
over agricultural products. The real 
power over prices is the new Decon- 
trol Board, and while nobody knows 
how that will function, statements by 
members indicate that it will serve 
chiefly to wind up price controls. 

However, if it lives up to its pur- 
pose, this will slow down rapidly 
ascending prices and permit the gen- 
eral level to rise uniformly. Main ob- 
ject of Washington officialdom, as 
expressed by both Administrative and 
Congressional leaders, will be to pre- 
vent runaway inflation. 

Other Washington agencies are 
pledged to help in this. The Civil 


Production Administration threatens 
to put into effect anti-hoarding rules, 
if distributors continue to add to their 
stocks of merchandise without offer- 
ing them for prompt sale . . . a prac- 
tice which became somewhat general 
during the period when Congress de- 
bated the future of OPA. 

In the meantime; the President’s 
announced program for economy in 
Government, if carried through, may 
help to cut out many of the side 
issues which added to the costs of 
price control. 


Discounts and Markups 


Can you straighten us out on 
interpretation of the absorption, 
discount, markup, and distribu- 
tion features of the new OPA 
law P 


The measure provides that in 
establishing maximum prices appli- 
cable to wholesale or retail distribu- 
tors, OPA must allow for the aver- 
age cost of acquisition of any com- 


modity plus the average discount or 
markup in effect on March 31, 1946, 
This, in effect, continues the cost ab- 
sorption orders previously issued. 

As to discounts and markups, the 
complicated formula provides: When 
the principal sales during 1939-41 of 
any wholesale or retail industry con- 
sisted of a commodity or commodities 
whose production or wholesale dis- 
tribution for a three-year period, be- 
ginning after March 2, 1942, was at 
least 75% below the similar figure 
for 1939-41, as the result of Gov- 
ernment restriction or regulation, 
then OPA may not reduce established 
wholesale or retail peacetime trade 
discounts, normal wholesale markups 
or dealers’ handling charges for any 
such commodity until the unit sales, 
during a_ six-month period, have 
reached the annual average unit sales 
for 1939-41. 

Established peacetime discounts or 
markups on a commodity (or a closely 
related group of commodities) may 
not be reduced when the commodity 
accounted for more than one-half of 
the gross sales of a majority of the 
persons or firms wholesaling or re- 
tailing the commodity in 1945, and 
when deliveries in the first quarter 
of 1946 are less than 100% of the 
deliveries in the corresponding quar- 
ter of 1945. 

OPA is prohibited from fixing the 
quantity or percentage of any com- 
modity which a seller may sell to any 
buyer. 


Tie-in Sales 


There are conflicting reports 
and much confusion as_ to 
whether the Government does or 
does not permit “tie-in sales” 
under present regulations. What 
is the situation? 


Illegality of “tie-in sales’ when 
prohibited by regulations of OPA 
(which apply to practically every- 
thing under price control) was up- 
held last month when the Suprem 
Court refused to hear the appeal of 2 
New York fruit and vegetable whole 
saler who had been found guilty of « 
“tie-in sale.” 

Last March, however, the Suprem« 
Court in a case involving Kraus and 
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Globe-Democrat advertisers get a 
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of all the action= - 


in St. Louis’ Grocery Store Market 


Measuring the sales appeal of packaging, merchandis- ---and did you know that more than i. the 
, y , : St. Louis Market is outside the City Limits? 
ing and advertising is easy in St. Louis. A continuous 

That means you really have to “get around” in the St. Louis 


= ~ . . - 
survey of the area’s grocery store sales is furnished area. And you can. Just come along in the St. Louis Globe- 


to GLOBE-DEMOCRAT advertisers. R eporting on 450 Democrat . . . it’s the city’s only daily that even claims to cover 


successfully the surrounding area . . . 87 rich counties in East- 
products in 27 grocery-store classifications, this 


ern Missouri and Southern Illinois. 


accurate audit shows what you’re doing . . . what 


your competitor is doing. This plus service helps St. Louis Globe -He mocral 


GLosE-DemMocraT advertisers do a better job. 


Why not write for complete information? 
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A recent traffie survey conducted by De Leuw, Cather & 
Company. Engineers, for the Associated Retailers of Sioux 
City. Iowa, revealed’ some interesting facts about ‘‘The 
Friendly City.’’ During a typical weekday in 1946, 35,252 
vehicles entered the downtown area of Sioux City in a 12- 
hour period The same kind of a survey conducted in Chi- 
eago for a 12-hour period on a typical weekday in 1940 
(when automobiles were more plentiful than they are now) 
revealed that 194,062 vehicles entered downtown Chicago. 


The significance of these figures can be easily grasped when 
one realizes that the number of vehicles entering Chicago is 
only about five times the Sioux City total while the popula- 
tion of Chicago is over FORTY times that of Sioux City! 


But De Leuw, Cather & Company is not:the only investigat- 
ing agency which has discovered that Sioux City ranks ex- 
eeptionally high as a business center Sales Management’s 
1946 Survey of Buying Power* places Woodbury County, 
Sioux City’s home county, THIRD in the nation in effective 
buying income per family—and Davison County. South Da- 
kota, which is in Sioux City’s 

ABC trading zone. SECOND 


Such facts should place Sioux 
City and its best advertising me- 
dium—Sioux City’s newspapers 
—high on anyone’s list of desir- 
able combinations. More com- 
plete information will be fur- 
nished upon request, 


*Cpr. 1946; further reproduction 
not licensed. 


SO. DAK 


JOURNAL-TRIBUNE 


SIOUX CITY, 1|OWA 


GENERAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 
JANN & KELLEY. INC. 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO — DETROIT 
ATLANTA — SAN FRANCISCO 


Che Sioux City Sournal 


Bros., Inc., reversed a lower court 
conviction for “tie-in sales” of poul- 
try. The decision was based solely 
on the wording of the poultry price 
regulation as it stood at the time of 
the alleged violation. Evasion of ceil- 
ings were prohibited only in general 
language in that regulation, which 
did not specifically name tying agree- 
ments. A widespread misinterpreta- 
tion of the decision led many to be- 
lieve “‘tie-in sales” were generally 
legalized. 


Effect on Labor 
Will OPA help to prevent 


labor trouble in the next few 
months P 


Washington labor authorities are 
optimistic, at least to the extent of 
believing that now that some OPA 
restrictions will be retained to pre- 
vent price runaways, labor will not 
present any general wage demands for 
a few months at least. 

As a matter of fact, the large labor 
organizations chiefs are urging their 
memberships to speed production. 
However, it is reported that a “seri- 
ous shortage of labor is developing.” 
This is announced as a possible slow- 
down to the accelerated production 
program. 

“The prospects are that business 
will, first, have to recruit back into 
the labor force large numbers of those 
who have left it since V-J Day; 
second, require that large amounts 
of overtime be worked if production 
schedules are to be met,” CPA Ad- 
ministrator Small states. 


Interim Contracts 


What is the application of 
price ceilings in connection with 
contracts negotiated during the 
interim in which OPA was in- 
operative P 


Flooded with these inquiries, OPA 
announced the following official rul- 
ing: “Deliveries made after resump- 
tion of price control at prices in ex- 
cess of seller’s ceiling price at time 
of delivery constitute violations.” 

Delivery had taken place before the 
resumption of price control, OPA 
said: “‘(1) If the goods had been de- 
livered to a carrier not owned or con- 
trolled by the seller for transmittal to 
the buyer, or (2) if the goods had 
been segregated, identified and ear- 
marked for the account of the buyer, 
and the risk of loss had passed from 
seller to the buyer. Such evidence 
must be clear, or (3) if the buyer 
had actual physical possession of the 
goods. 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending August 15, 1946 


IN THE OLD TEAPOT 


The Federal Reserve Survey—reported on in this col- 
umn August | and also the basis for a Marketing Picto- 
graph in this issue—has stirred up a terrific amount of 
discussion. People ars asking, “are those in the lower 
income brackets as badly off as the survey indicates?” 


Eveiett Smith of the Macfadden Publications comes up 
with one answer. He produces figures to prove that the 
proportion of the total savings held by the 90% of the 
families is exactly 4 times as great as it was in 1939. In 
other words, the majority still holds the smaller share 
of the liquid assets, but that proportion is nevertheless 
four times as great as it was in 1939. “Instead of 10% 
of $45 billion which they (the 90%) held before the war, 
these middle and lower income families now hold 40% of 
approximately $145 billion,” so says the Macfadden 
report. 


One angle of the problem which hasn’t been commented 
upon in the public prints is the terrific increase in the 
amount of currency outstanding. The figure is currently 
some + times as much as in normal times, and SM is 
preparing a report on this which should be ready for the 
September 1 issue. How much of this great increase in 
currency outstanding is in the form of $100 and $1,000 
bills which black marketeers have secreted in their safe 
deposit boxes, and how much is held by those who do 
not have bank accounts and who keep their savings in 
teapots and between book covers is something which we 
hope to determine. There’s no questioning the fact that 
much more currency is outstanding than is required for 
normal commercial and banking business. 


LOOSE MONEY 


The grand total of currency, bank deposits and Gov- 
ernment securities outstanding is now about $250 billion, 
and this total exceeds the current annual rate of gross 
product by well over one-third. At this time individuals 
and businesses hold about 55c in currency and demand 
deposits alone for every $1 of annual gross national 
products, while in 1929 the comparable figure was 25c. 
This is proof-positive that there’s a lot of ready-to-spend 
money around. 


And there’s no question that it % being spent. Dis- 
posable income (income payments to individuals minus 
taxes) was at the rate of $140 billion in the first quarter 
of 1946 (practically the same as the 142 total for the 
first and second quarters of 1945), but consumer ex- 
penditures were-at a rate of $120 billion as against $100 
billion a year ago, while savings were down from the $37 
billion rate to the $20 billion rate. A year ago we were 
saving almost 30% of our income; today only 14%. 


The same Everett Smith of Macfadden gets out 
quarterly indexes of “Discretionary Spending Power’’ 
(whi ) means, in non-academic language, “‘loose money” ). 
The estimated “loose money” for what he calls the wage 
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earner families for the first quarter of 1946 was at the 
1941 level for those families, while the estimated index 
figure for all non-agricultural families was at the 1943 
level. 


A TEN YEAR BOOM? 


Bernard M. Baruch, who certainly needs no introduc- 
tion, and who doesn’t have to work for a living and can 
concentrate on major problems, told a banker friend of 
mine recently that he thought this country was in for 
a 10-year boom. There would be ups and downs within 
that period, of course, but he saw the trend as up through 
the middle 50’s. It’s hearsay evidence, and one man’s 
opinion, but I think our readers will be interested in any 
Baruch prediction. Jack Aspley writes of a well known 
economist who serves many important Chicago corpora- 
tions, and who says good times will last five years longer. 
One of the better Washington services doesn’t go so 
far as Baruch in predicting a long-term rising trend, but 
does say that President ‘Truman’s recent message to the 
effect that if current efforts of the Government to con- 
trol inflation are not sufficient ‘“‘to save us from the threat 
of economic disaster” he will call a special session of 
Congress is just about as justifiable as the famous Hoover 
dictum that prosperity was just around the corner when 
in fact the greatest depression in history was under way. 
The service argues that the Nation cannot be talked or 
even legislated into disaster for the reason that the 
economy has never before been so dynamic, so sure of 
itself and so determined to make democracy—and cap- 
italism—work. 


wy PROFITABLE 
i” BUSINESS 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE GROSS FARM INCOME DOLLAR 
1935-39 AVERAGE 4oXs 


NET 
INCOME 
DEPRECIATION, TO FARM 

WAGES OF | MAINTENANCE, | MATERIALS & | BUSUULUUS 
HIRED LABOR | TAXES & INT. | SUPPLIES 


SOURCE: U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
GRAPHIC BY PICK-S. ©. om 
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OPA NEEDS A DENTIST 


There are few sharp teeth tert in the new OPA law. 
The days of strict ceilings and tough enforcements are 
over. OPA will be forced to jack up prices by both the 
new law and economic conditions. More and more 
products will be freed of all price controls and the 
decontrolling will come faster and faster. 


Whether the new law is better or worse than no law 
at all is a debatable question, but the facts are that the 
best OPA can possibly do is to fight a delaying attack 
on rising prices. 


More effective than OPA in checking inflation is the 
rapid rise in the volume and value of total available sup- 
plies. This will lead to intense competition for the con- 
sumer’s dollar both within industries and between in- 
dustries. 


It implies or will reflect increases in the number of 
manufacturers and distributors; a relatively high mor- 
tality rate for several years; many new products and 
modifications of old ones and a revival of vigorous 
advertising and promotion, with more product and less 
institutional emphasis than during the war years. 


The period of allotting is rapidly drawing to a close. 
It isn’t a buyers’ strike or a prelude to a calamity, but is a 
natural phenomenon brought about by increased volume 
of production. Selling may be relatively easy for a time 
yet, but don’t wait until it becomes hard. See the full 
page Marketing Pictograph in this issue on what is 
happening to the sales forces of the country. 


SALES TRAVEL COSTS 


Between 1944 and 1946 there was a sizable increase 
in the proportion of salesmen’s traveling expenses to total 
sales. The source for this is a survey by the American 
Management Association among 92 companies. Sales costs, 


CONSUMER DURABLE GOODS 
THOUSANDS OF UNITS SHIPPED PER MONTH 
WASHING 17 


VACUUM 174 


1940-41 JAN. 1946 APRIL 


MECHANICAL 
REFRIGERATORS 


Io 


1940-41 JAN. 1946 apRiL 


153 


1939 JAN. 1946 apRiL 


1941 JAN. 1946 aprit 1940-41 JAN. 1946 aprit 


SOURCE: CIVILIAN PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION ; 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


GRAPHIC BY PICK.S. mY. om 


not including salaries and commissions, were less, per- 
centagewise, in 1946 than in 1940 (because of the vastly 
increased dollar volume of sales) but were up substantially 
over two years ago. 


Out of the total traveling expenses about 43% was for 
transportation, including automobile travel; 14% for 
hotel rooms; 18% for meals; 14% for entertainment; 
11% for personal items such as tips, valet, laundry, tele- 
phone and other miscellany. The total traveling expenses 
of the average salesman of the 92 companies providing 
data were 1.35% of the total sales in 1946 compared with 
1.58% in 1940. 


BETTER HUMAN RELATIONS 


A survey by Public Relations News indicates that the 
uppermost problem with public relations men these days is 
improvement of human (employe primarily) relations, 
Young Henry Ford is doing a swell job along these lines, 
but he isn’t the only one. One of the most interesting 
booklets to reach my desk in many months is called “Your 
Pay Envelope and How It Gets That Way.” A sub- 
heading reads, “An explanation for you, prepared by the 
Union and the Management of the National Blank Book 
Co. working together.” 


The company and the union (an A.F.L. affiliate) called 
in an outsider, Robert Keith Leavitt (who many of our 
readers will remember as the former secretary of the 
Association of National Advertisers) to hear both sides 
and then prepare a booklet which explains how the gen- 
eral wage level is determined; why there’s a difference 
in base pay between different kinds of work; how piece 
rates are set by time studies; when and why piece rates 
are changed; how time studies are made and the relation 
of rates and wages, costs and security. The wording is 
simple and clear; cartoon illustrations help to get the 
points over. 


One thing which Bob Leavitt tells me he learned from 
the assignment was the further application of a too-little- 
recognized principle in advertising: Whatever you sell has 
got to be resold. You have not completed a selling job 
until you make it easy for your customer to sell your bill 
of goods to the next man in line. This booklet is No. 1 
in its class. Perhaps you have a friend at the National 
Blank Book Co., Holyoke, Mass., who will send you a 
copy. 


SIGNIFICANT SHORTS 


Farmers as Prospects: More than 11,500,000 per- 
sons engaged in farm labor are currently drawing 331% 
more pay than in 1935-39. With all this extra money 
farmers are turning to modern farming methods, even 
in parts of the country which previously had been back- 
ward, and their standards of home living are likewise 
going up. 


No Business Census: Congress turned down the 
previously approved $10 million for the Business Census 
and $5 million for a Manufacturers’ Census, but in other 
respects the Department of Commerce fared well, getting 
a total appropriation of some $200 million for the fiscal 
year 1947. My thanks to the many readers who wired 
their senators and representatives about the need for 4 
Census. It didn’t work—but it was well worth trying. 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
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How to Spot, Appraise, 


And Spike Grievances 


Among Salesmen 


BY ROBERT N. McMURRY 


Salesmen who are stewing over real or fancied troubles 


are unproductive—and they're ripe prospects for unioni- 


zation. A systematic plan for seeking out and correcting 


gripes will pay out handsomely in improved morale. 


The long term success of any sales 
organization is dependent primarily 
upon seven conditions: (1) a product 
for which there is a demand, (2) 
reasonable prestige for the job, (3) 
the payment of adequate compensa- 
tion, (4) competent selection of the 
sales personnel, (5) a good training 
program, (6) qualified supervision, 
(7) grievance drainage to provide an 
outlet for dissatisfactions. 

Almost every sales manager will 
grant the need for the first six of 
these conditions. This is not true of 
the seventh, the importance of griev- 
ance drainage. Many will not have 
heard of it; some will not understand 
it; others will discount its signifi- 
cance. Nevertheless, of all of the 
seven, grievance drainage probably 
contributes the most to creation and 
maintenance of a high level of morale 
and, through it, to productivity. 


Where there are insufficient outlets- 


for -alesmen’s complaints, their mor- 
ale s almost inevitably poor. This, in 
tur, leads to low sales volume, to 
excessive turnover, to uncooperative- 
ness, and to anti-management atti- 
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tudes and activities. Typical of the 
latter are misrepresentation of the 
product, manipulation of trade-in al- 
lowances, and the inflation of expense 
accounts. A further symptom of low 
morale is the constant magnification 
of minor complaints into major issues. 
The men’s demands are unending. 
Other men take jobs on the side or 
develop other interests. Last and most 
important, poor morale, more than 
any other factor, induces salesmen to 
join unions. 

Paradoxically, the chief causes of 
poor morale in a sales organization 
are not such major matters as com- 
pensation, hours, and the usual fringe 
issues. They are, instead, the many 
annoyances, frustrations, and disap- 
pointments, trivial and _ otherwise, 
which are encountered every day on 
the job. Typical of these are the 17 
morale-destroying conditions  de- 
scribed by R. L. Cain in the February 
15 issue of SALES MANAGEMENT; 
that is, knowledge that sales call re- 
ports are not studied and used to 
advantage at the home office; failure 
of the home office staff to send out 


NOT TOO SOON: "It may not be long now 
until selling is once again competitive. Good 
morale is becoming increasingly necessary. 
Systematic grievance drainage may be a 
new concept to sales work, but it is an 


Robert N. McMurry 


essential one.” .. . 


samples, literature, and price con- 
firmations to customers and prospects 
as salesmen request, etc. Incompetent, 
lazy, or emotionally maladjusted 
supervisors are also dangerous to 
morale. Especially dangerous are 
those who play favorites, those who 
are overstrict, or those who are gen- 
erally unreasonable. 

Other important, but often insuff- 
ciently recognized, sources of poor 
morale are the salesman’s personal 
problems. These may bear no direct 
relationship to his work, yet affect it 
greatly. Perhaps he can find no place 
to live. He may have domestic diffi- 
culties. He may be in debt, or his 
or a family member’s health may be 
bad. Each of these conditions can be 
a distraction, a source of worry, and 
seriously destructive to morale. 

Many sales managers believe that 
they personally have no special need 
for grievance drainage procedures. 
They say that their salesmen are free 
to bring all of their grievances to 
them where they will be assured a 
fair hearing and receive prompt ac- 
tion if this is warranted. Such ex- 
ecutives are very proud of what they 
term their “open-door policies.” They 
are convinced that this one outlet 
provides adequate grievance drainage. 

In theory, a two-way channel of 
communication, operating through 
the hierarchy of supervision, connects 
the salesmen and top management. In 
the downward direction, it transmits 
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A 4-Point Plan for Grievance Drainage 


Devaney 
MENTAL CATHARTIC: When a salesman can grouse all he wants to, 
and knows his complaints will be heard, he'll turn in a better sales 
record—and he'll have a warm spot in his heart for his company. 


Plan follow-up interviews with new 
salesmen a week or |0 days after 
they start on the job. 


Plan semi-annual follow-up _ inter- 
views with salesmen already on the 
job. Encourage their complaints. 


3. Plan an "exit" interview. Let the 

men who are leaving tell you why. 
Maybe you can convince them’ to 
stay. Certainly you'll part friends. 


4. Conduct an Employe Opinion Poll 
annually among members of the 
sales department. 


company policies and management's 
justifications for them. In the upward 
direction, it brings the men’s com- 
plaints and grievances to the atten- 
tion of company executives so that 
they are heard and conditions caus- 
ing them are corrected. 

In practice, in many organizations 
this channel of communication fails 
to function properly. In the down- 
ward direction, company policies be- 
come distorted or are misinterpreted. 
In the upward direction, the channel 
operates even less effectively. There 
are too many supervisors who are not 
anxious for top management to learn 
of dissatisfactions among their sub- 
ordinates. Hence, they are reluctant 
to transmit complaints upward. At 
best, only those with which they are 
personally sympathetic are reported. 
This attitude is usually rationalized 
by the statement, “It is better to let 
sleeping dogs lie.” 

Even justifiable complaints are sup- 
pressed for fear that if revealed they, 
the supervisors, will be placed in a 
bad light. Hence, they hope wishfully 
that the men’s dissatisfactions will 
somehow resolve themselves without 
action on their part. This they rarely 
do. If, in response to such tactics, the 
trouble becomes acute and the sales- 
men revolt openly, such supervision 
is prone to place the blame on “sub- 
versive elements.” 
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Most serious of all is the frequent 
inaccessability or apathy of top man- 
agement itself. All too often, the 
“open door” is only a phrase. The 
executive surrounds himself with a 
phalanx of secretaries and assistants, 
and discourages contacts with his men 
by his manner and in other ways. At 
best, many men prefer not to risk 
reprisals by their immediate super- 
visors and keep their complaints to 
themselves. 

Furthermore, even where top man- 
agement is well informed, it fre- 
quently is under no urgent compul- 
sion to investigate and take action. 
On the contrary, it often has strong 
incentive to do nothing. To begin 
with, complaints and questions are 
frequently unpleasant personally to 
handle. Corrective measures are often 
dificult to take or are expensive. 
They may necessitate marked changes 
in long established and profitable pol- 
icies and practices, such as territories, 
sales plans, expense allowances, etc. 
They may also require changes in 
supervision. These latter often pose 
special problems. Perhaps there are 
no qualified replacements, or the 
supervisor has long seniority, or he 
has always been a good producer, or 
he has always been able to keep his 
selling costs well in line. In conse- 
quence, the sales manager, like his 
subordinates, is prone to indulge in 


wishful thinking and trust that the 
difficulty will resolve itself spon- 
taneously. 

As a result of these factors, many 
justifiable complaints by salesmen go 
unheard and uncorrected. Typical of 
these: The need to make endless and 
unnecessarily detailed reports; in- 
sistence that the man stop at second- 
rate hotels and arbitrarily limit his 
expenses; the rejection of hard-won 
sales by an over-zealous credit depart- 
ment; hard-boiled correspondence; 
shipping delays and mistakes; flaws 
in the product; mistakes in filling 
orders which create customer ill-will. 
The end result of the inaction is 
often the development of a new vio- 
lent antipathy toward the company 
and everything associated with it. 

Sales management tends to com- 
fort itself with the belief that because 
most of these complaints are trivial, 
they may safely be disregarded. ‘This 
is not true. They may be trivial and 
they may lack logical justification, 
but they are still important to the 
individual. They may even be of 
great urgency to him. If nothing 1s 
done about them, they may become 
the sources of surprisingly bitter 
grievances. 

A further complication arises trom 
the fact that the symptoms of poor 
morale (non-cooperativeness, etc.) 
are irritating to supervision. ‘I his 
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causes it to become antagonistic, and 
justifies its employment of more and 
stricter discipline. This, in turn, in- 
tensifies the men’s hostilities. Thus a 
vicious circle is established which 
ordinarily leads only to a progressive 
reduction in the morale of the or- 
ganization. 

One of the almost inevitable con- 
sequences of continued poor morale is 
the organization of the sales force 
by a union. When salesmen are dis- 
satisfied or openly hostile to their 
employers, they are particularly re- 
ceptive to the arguments of the labor 
organizer. This is because a union 
ofiers three services which are pecu- 
liarly appealing to the dissatisfied 
salesman: 

Through the union the com- 
pany can be attacked with impunity. 
(The individual salesman as a mem- 
ber is anonymous and therefore safe 
from management reprisal.) 


The union can force concessions 
from the company (increased pay, 
privileges, etc.) which the salesman 
as an individual cannot. This is evi- 
denced by the fact that, almost in- 
variably, as soon as a sales unit is 
organized, the compensation paid 
members increases. 

The union also provides a pow- 
erful curb upon the authority of 
supervision. Where the union is 
strong, many of supervision’s powers 
are taken from it, such as the author- 
ity to discharge. Often the union 
representative comes to have more 
authority than the sales supervisor 


himself. This is because the union 
representative frequently has more 
ready access to top management 
through the union grievance pro- 
cedure than does the supervisor 


through his superiors. Furthermore, 
in cases of conflict with union repre- 
sentatives it is not uncommon to find 
that management fails to support its 
own representatives. 


Union's Selling Points 


A major selling point of the union 
with the average salesman is that it 
can get him things from management 
that he cannot get himself and get 
then more rapidly. Without the 
union, he must depend largely upon 
the good-will of his supervisor to 
intercede for him with top manage- 
ment. This, as he sometimes learns, 
is uncertain. On the other hand, it is 
‘the union’s business to get things for 
its members. For that reason, it has 
ample motivation to act quickly and 
forcibly. Under present conditions, it 
also has the power to do so. 


Many of the benefits which the 


unions procure for their members, that 
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is, most of the so-called ‘‘feather-bed- 
ding”’ practices, are not direct allevia- 
tions of unsatisfactory conditions. 
They do, however, tend to com- 
pensate for them and lower the gen- 
eral level of dissatisfaction. However, 
many unions, as business organiza- 
tions rendering a service for a fee, 
prefer to keep their members con- 
stantly conscious of a need for their 
services. Hence, they are reluctant 
to correct many of the basic condi- 
tions which produce the grievances 
which keep men dissatisfied with their 
jobs, their management, and_ their 
supervision, 

who are well satisfied 
and trust their management have 
little need for a union. Under such 
conditions, they may become reluctant 
to pay its dues and assessments. Even 
where the closed shop and the check- 
off have been obtained, too great a 
degree of employe satisfaction con- 
stitutes a threat to union security. 


Thus, from the standpoint of in- 
suring both maximum productivity 
and good labor relations, it is impera- 
tive that salesmen morale be kept at a 
high level. An additional reason why 
this is imperative is the change in the 
wage situation. In the past, com- 
panies could always obtain a competi- 
tive advantage by underpaying their 
salesmen. Today this is no longer 
possible. As has been pointed out by 
Harbison,* the long-run effect of the 
activities of unions and Government 
agencies, such as the National War 
Labor Board, has been to standardize 
levels of compensation for particular 
jobs. In consequence, the only oppor- 
tunity remaining to obtain a com- 
petitive advantage in this area is to 
create such a high level of morale in 
the sales organization that the men 
will voluntarily out-produce those in 
competing companies. 


A number of great mercantile suc- 
cesses have been built on the slogan, 
“The customer is always right.” 
When first introduced, this concept 
of merchandising was a radical inno- 
vation and was regarded with skepti- 
cism by many businessmen of the day. 
In spite of this, over the years, it has 
obviously proved its merit. 


Salesmen 


A like slogan for salesmen, ‘The 
employee is always right,” will prob- 
ably arouse similar skepticism in many 
sales managers. Nevertheless, there is 
reason to believe that if intelligently 
applied (in conjunction with careful 
selection, adequate training, and com- 


*Some Reflections on a Theory of 
Labor-Management Relations, F. H. 
Harbison, The Journal of Political Econ- 
omy, Volume LIV, February, 1946, pages 
1-15. 


petent supervision), such a_ policy 
will also pay large dividends in a 
sales organization. 

The implementation of such a 
policy is not difficult. It requires only 
the provision of outlets for griev- 
ances ; facilities for transmitting these 
dissatisfactions quickly and accurately 
to the attention of management, and 
the institution of procedures for tak- 
ing prompt corrective action where 
necessary. Such a policy does not 
advocate pampering the salesman nor 
abject surrender to a union. In fact, 
it demands precisely the opposite. 


It recognizes the economic value 
of high morale and seeks means to 
achieve and maintain it. Its first ob- 
jective is to eliminate all conditions 
which are destructive to morale. Its 
second is to emphasize to the salesman 
the community of interest between 
him and management—how the stim- 
ulation of production by moving the 
largest possible volume of goods will 
benefit him, the company, and the 
public. 


s Up to Management 


The key to the success of a griev- 
ance drainage program is simple: 
Management must continually take 
the initiative to discover and eliminate 
voluntarily the chief sources of the 
salesmen’s discontents. The roots of 
the men’s dissatisfactions must be dis- 
covered and eliminated before actual 
grievances develop. This, in turn, de- 
mands that top management under- 
stand and support the program. Com- 
pany executives must themselves be 
genuinely interested in and desirous 
of discovering and eliminating un- 
satisfactory conditions. Otherwise, 
simply telling them of them will be 
largely meaningless. 


On the other hand, without a 
grievance drainage program, manage- 
ment has no way of knowing what is 
actually happening in the sales or- 
ganization. Without this basic in- 
formation it cannot intelligently take 
steps to correct existing bad condi- 
tions. On the other hand, where it 
does take the initiative and volun- 
tarily remedies unsatisfactory condi- 
tions, it is also taking the most 
effective steps against the organiza- 
tion of its men by a union. This is 
because such a grievance drainage 
program is eliminating the union’s 
principal function. 

There are, in all, four procedures 
or techniques which may be used to 
provide this grievance drainage and 
to obtain the information it yields: 


1. The follow-up interview 
with new salesmen: A week or 10 
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days after the new salesman comes 
on the job someone, preferably the 
man who interviewed him initially, 
arranges for an informal talk with 
him. (These follow-up interviews 
should not be made by the man’s 
immediate supervisor as some of the 
complaints may be against him and 
will not, therefore, be voiced.) The 
purpose of this first follow-up inter- 
view is to ascertain whether the new 
man has any problems or complaints 
beyond those he takes up with his 
supervisor. Second, it is designed to 
cause him to feel that management 
is interested in him personally. (This 
latter is particularly valuable at the 
very outset as a morale builder.) The 
points covered in this first follow-up 
interview are: 

(a) What does the new man like 
and dislike about his work in general ? 

(b) Does he have any questions 
or are there any misunderstandings 
about compensation, territories, etc. ? 

(c) Does he need additional train- 
ing or help? 

(d) How is he getting along with 
his supervision, associates, and cus- 
tomers? 

(e) Does he have any problems off 


tue job (transportation, sickness, 
financial difficulties, disapproval of 
the job by family members, etc.) 
which are making it difficult for him 
to adjust to his work? 

Such an interview, if properly con- 
ducted, not only builds morale, but is 
effective in reducing turnover. This 
is because it is, in effect, an exit 
interview held with the salesman be- 
fore he has definitely made up his 
mind to leave. It is usually easy to 
salvage the man under such condi- 
tions. 


2. Semi-annual follow-up inter- 
views with salesmen already on 
the job: These interviews cover the 
same general ground as the first one, 
and should, ideally, be conducted by 
the same person. If merit-ratings are 
being made, these follow-up inter- 
views should be conducted at the 
same period. This enables manage- 
ment to compare supervision’s esti- 
mates of the employe with his of 
supervision and the company. Often 
a comparison of the two points of 
view proves enlightening. 

One of the chief merits of the 
follow-up interview lies in _ its 


Pepsodent's Four-Way Parlay 


If Pepsodent supplies your toothpaste, mouth-wash, tooth 
brush -or tooth powder you won’t have to stand in three 
separate lines at the local super-drug store to buy them—not 
any longer. Pepsodent Division, Lever Brothers Co., com- 
missioned Raymond Loewy, product designer, to lick the 
problem of drug store space for display with a unit which 
would enable a customer to select all of his dental needs in 
one swoop. Mr. Loewy’s neat and attractive answer to the 
problem is being seen in drug stores all over the country. 
Officials at Pepsodent say that in sales tests the unit, as a 
keystone of a dental needs department, increased the volume 
of such sales 55% to 89%. Overall size of the unit— 
31 x 19 x 21”. It’s light in weight, holds a quantity of 
merchandise, contains no bolts or screws, is spot-welded. 


cathartic value. It provides the sales. 
man an opportunity to “talk our 
his dissatisfactions and complaints, {;, 
a surprising number of cases, this ig 
all that is necessary to relieve them, 
No further action is required. Even 
with the chronic malcontent, the fact 
that he can tell his troubles to 4 
sympathetic listener who represents 
management may reduce the strength 
and urgency of his anti-company 
attitudes. 


3. The exit interview: This like. 
wise covers the same general ground 
as the follow-up interviews. It, too, 
should be made by the man who in- 
itially hired the salesman. This en- 
ables him to check on his initial judg- 
ment of the man. The exit interview 
has a triple value: First, it reveals 
the salesman’s dislikes about his job 
and supervision. Most salesmen, espe- 
cially those who are being released, 
are inclined to speak freely and 
frankly. Second, if the man is leay- 
ing voluntarily, he may be salvaged. 
“Talking out” his dissatisfactions 
may lead him to change his mind 
about leaving. Third, a kindly, sym- 
pathetic exit interview helps to make 
the man a friend of the company. 
Where the firm values public rela- 
tions, an ambassador of ill-will, his 
effectiveness multiplied by his family 
and friends, may do much harm. The 
exit interview minimizes the danger 
of this. 

If the sales organization is widely 
decentralized, it may be necessary to 
obtain the exit interviews by mail. 
Here a questionnaire is sent the man, 
together with a letter explaining its 
purpose, preferably over the signature 
of the sales manager or company 
president. A self-addressed return en- 
velope marked “confidential” and for 
the attention of the signer of the 
letter is also enclosed. Where this has 
been done, . approximately 50% of 
those leaving can be expected to re- 
turn the questionnaire. These may 
be the more disgruntled, but in terms 
of the purpose of the exit interview, 
they are the most significant. 


4. The “Employe Opinion Poll” 
conducted with members of the 
sales department: Another outlet 
for salesmen’s grievances and a reli- 
able source of information about con- 
ditions is the “Employe Opinion 
Poll,” preferably conducted annually. 
This consists of a questionnaire cov- 
ering, among other: things, the sales- 
men’s attitudes toward their working 
conditions (expenses, travel arrange 
ments, etc.), the product, the train- 
ing which they have received, the 
character of the company as a whole, 
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their rates of compensation, their 
supervision, and their opportunities 
for advancement with the company. 
The questionnaire is not signed, and 
no writing is required, (the form is 
answered by checking alternative 
statements), thus insuring that the 
salesman’s identity is protected. 

These polls are never conducted by 
mail, rather, always at sales meetings 
or other gatherings where the men 
can pick the questionnaires off a pile, 
hence are obviously not keyed. After 
they have been filled out, they are 
put in a so-called “ballot box.” As 
they are not signed and there is no 
writing, it is clear to each man that 
the forms have not been keyed and 
that his questionnaire cannot be traced 
back to him. Unless these precautions 
are taken, many of the men will play 
safe and express few dissatisfactions 
for fear of reprisals. 

If these four grievance drainage 
techniques are to have maximum 
value, the findings must be analyzed 
separately by districts, units and 
supervisory groups (Over-all sum- 
maries have little value.), and re- 
ported directly to management. 
Never are individuals indicated by 
name. Occasionally, the nature of the 
complaint will identify the salesman. 
In such a case he is asked if he wishes 
to have this grievance reported. With 
the exception of opinion poll findings 
which will be available but once each 
year, all grievance drainage data 
should be reported monthly to man- 
agement. (The responsibility for the 
compilation of these reports is usually 
placed in the hands of a special per- 
sonnel assistant to the sales manager. ) 

The value of monthly reports such 
as these does not lie in the individual 
complaints which they carry. It is 
only when the same grievance appears 
again and again, reported indepen- 
dently by several men, that it is 
significant. 

In the final analysis, these reports 
are of value to management to keep 
it constantly informed of : 


1. What is causing dissatisfaction. 


2. Where the sources of this dis- 
satistaction are located. 


3. How intense these dissatisfac- 
tions are. 


With this information, company 
executives are then in a position in- 
telligently to eliminate the underlying 
causes of the men’s complaints and 
to guard against like conditions in 
the future. 

In instituting a grievance drainage 
program, company executives are tak- 
Ing «pon themselves a grave respon- 
sibility. They must recognize that 
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“How long do you think that you can hold out against my modern 
scientific sales training?” 


they are obligating themselves to the 
salesmen to take prompt action either 
to correct reported conditions or to 
explain why this is impossible. If 
they are unwilling to do this, they 
should not undertake such a pro- 
gram. This is because a failure to take 
some kind of action will be inter- 
preted as a breach of faith. In 
soliciting the men’s compaints, man- 
agement has, at least by inference, 
promised to take constructive action. 
Failure to do so will cause the pro- 
gram itself to become an additional 
source of dissatisfaction. 

Employers are sometimes reluctant 
to institute a grievance drainage pro- 
gram. They fear that it will “create 
new dissatisfactions.”” They feel that 
it is safer to “let sleeping dogs lie.” 
This is an extremely short-sighted 
policy for two reasons: First, there is 
no evidence that a well conducted 
grievance drainage program actually 
creates dissatisfactions. The _ best 
proof of this is the fact that numer- 
ous large companies have been con- 
ducting employe opinion polls and 
using other grievance drainage tech- 
niques for a number of years. An 
outstanding example of this is the 
interviewing program used by the 
Western Electric Co. 


Where grievance drainage pro- 
grams have been used, the men have 
taken them seriously, have been more 
cooperative after they have “talked 
out” their troubles, and their atti- 
tudes toward the company as a whole 
have improved. More important, clear 
channels of communication—both up- 
ward and downward—have been 
established. These not only tend to 
integrate the sales organization as a 
whole, but they prevent the develop- 
ment of serious new grievances. It is 
for this reason that this program is 
often referred to as “prophylactic 
labor relations.” 

Grievance drainage procedures 
must not be thought of as a panacea. 
They are only one of many tools 
which sales management can use in 
dealing with human relations prob- 
lems. They do not replace existing 
techniques, such as supervisory train- 
ing. They only supplement them. It 
is still necessary that the sales job 
have dignity; that compensation be 
adequate; that training be sufficient, 
and, most of all, that supervision be 
carefully selected and _ thoroughly 
trained. The principal contribution 
of a grievance drainage program is 
that it high-lights deficiencies in these 
other areas. 
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MEET THE INTRODUCER .. . Roland D. Doane has made a career of 
giving people new things. After attending two American universities and one 
college in England he joined the RAF during World War I. Back in the 
States he moved into U. S. Rubber, was handed the job of introducing new 
products. He’s been introducing new things ever since—for a baker’s-dozen 
companies. Ingersoll Steel Division, Borg-Warner Corp., gave him the challenge 
in 1938, of presenting its KoolShade Sunscreen. He accepted, got it on the 
market within the year. With the coming of World War II he went to D. C., 
operated an office for the same company. Last year Ingersoll pulled him back 
for a new assignment—a revolutionary household engineering concept called 
the Ingersoll Utility Unit. During five days at the Home Builders Association 
in Chicago last February, he snagged $30 million worth of “when and if’ 
orders. Now he’s bending his activities toward production. Says he’s just a 
peddler at heart and insists that in these days “you have to be a salesman to 
buy things.” So he’s trying to sell suppliers on supplying him with the necessities. 


HENRY AND JOE—MOVE OVER .... and make room for 
another new-car builder! Now it’s Preston Tucker, (1r—with 
Fred Rockelman, director of sales), automotive genius, who’ 
planning to throw his hat in the ring, with a rear-engine job 
called the Torpedo. To make it he’s acquired the vast B-29 
Superfort engine plant covering 475 acres in Chicago’s industrial 
center. His Torpedo will carry six, have a six-cylinder, 150 horse- 
power engine, mounted directly between the rear wheels. It'll 
sell in the medium-price field. Pres Tucker has ideas up his sleeve 
—he’ll eliminate the large costly service departments familiar 
to auto distributors. His dealers will carry spare engines in stock. 
like storage batteries. The owner won’t be held up if his engine 
should need repairs. Pres’s wide experience in the automotive 
industry began when he was 13—as an office boy for McCall 
White, vice-president of Cadillac. Under Mr. W’s. tutelage 
he learned engine and chassis design. Pres learned more lessons— 
foundry, production, shipping, electrical wiring, etc.—at Ford. 
Later he was associated with Harry Miller, famous jor his 
work with racing cars. In ’38 he designed and patented the power 
operated gun turret used in planes and tanks during the war. 
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THE TODDLER'S BEST FRIEND... . Mildred Randolph Cul- 
breath, as managing director of “Miss ‘'winkle Cosmetics” — 
developed expressly for the sub-sub deb set, age 2 to 12—is 
taking the bathos out of bath for small fry .. . and their mamas. 
The line, running the gamut from Bubble Bath to Bright Smile 
(tooth brush and paste), is being distributed in Class stores on a 
national basis, and Miss Culbreath is backing it up with im- 
pressive advertising in Class magazines. She’s a ‘Texas gal who 
grew up in the cosmetic business. Her uncle; who was a whole- 
sale distributor for a number of fine lines, gave her her first job 
—traveling for him. When he retired she ran the entire opera- 
tions. After that she was southwestern representative for ‘Tre 
Jur and Houbigant. Went to Marie Earle in ’35 and left in ’44 
(by that time she was general manager). Proud of her smart 
New York City apartment—it appeared in //ouse Beautiful re- 


cently—she prefers watching the world beyond her radiator cap. 


LIKE HIS PAPA'S PAPA .. .H. J. Heinz 2 controls the des- 
tinies of the company which makes the 57 Varieties (actually there 
are more) and which is celebrating its Golden Anniversary. This 
grandson of the founder moved into the Number One spot when he 
was 33, at the beginning of the war. Like the original H. J. he 
holds fast to the motto, “Io do a common thing uncommonly well 
‘aie brings SUCCESS. ” Since he took over in 1941 company sales have 
Pe doubled—proving how uncommonly well H. J. 2 does things. He 
¢ reviews every piece of advertising which appears over the company 
ial name. One of his first jobs when he came to work at headquarters, 
Tea @ ter traveling as a Heinz salesman, was to direct the simplification 
ones and re-designing of the company’s labels. Started with Heinz as a 
en dollar-a-day laborer in one of the pickling plants. Staring-awake to 
the danger of mass famine after a trip to Europe in ’45, he personally 
wrote the now famous famine advertising campaign for Heinz. 
He’s an excellent skier, a good horseman, a creditable golfer. And, 


new 


9ZeN 


st a 
n to 


ties. q . a : 
as you might expect, is a connoisseur of fine foods; a Heinz gourmet! 


THREE DIMENSIONAL MAN ... . Charlie McArthur rates an ad- 
vertising Oscar for talking some of the largest railroad terminals 
(notably Grand Central) into using his three-dimensional wall signs 
within their well-traveled halls. Now he’s signed Detroit, St. Louis, 
and D. C. The only advertisements ever to appear in U. S. terminals, 
his signs are minor miracles . . . make use of special lighting and effects 
.. . look real enough to frighten a drunk. McArthur, as a kid, attended 
one of the first progressive schools in the country, went to Cornell, then 
turned up in Arizona where he started ranching. Tired of that, he 
organized McArthur Bros. Mercantile Co., dabbled in a number of 
community projects which climaxed in the building of the Arizona- 
Biltmore. In the meanwhile he handled distribution for Packard, Dodge, 
and Nash, was Arizona and Southwest golf champ, founded and oper- 
ated one of the first auto financing companies. Came to New York City 
in *31, formed McArthur Advertising, with W. H. Vanderbilt. 
Nice forming. Recently married Frances Comstock, concert singer. 


Republic Steel Talks to Workers about 
Their Company, Their Jobs, Their Future 


BY CHESTER W. RUTH ° Director of Advertising, Republic Steel Corp. 


To correct prevalent misconceptions on the part of labor, 


and to clarify labor's co-equal status with consumers and 
stockholders in the enterprise system, Republic sponsors a 
distinguished example of industrial relations advertising. 


Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, 
today is placing new emphasis on a 
modern field of industrial advertising 
—the selling of itself to its own em- 
ployes. We are bearing down in this 
field in our own plants because we 
realize that American industry large- 
ly has been lax in establishing the 
proper relationship with its own 
people. 

Industry is a sort of three-legged 
stool, the legs being its customers, 
stockholders and employes. American 
industrial advertising has done a 
magnificent job in informing custom- 
ers, stockholders and _ bondholders; 
but it has been slow to inform work- 
ers of their own stake in the private 
enterprise system. 

Industrial advertising has done a 
great job in telling the story of big 
industry's war-time achievements to 
customers and _ stockholders. But, 
neither it nor any other agency has 
attempted to inform either the Amer- 
ican public in general, or the workers, 
of the basic facts of our enterprise 
system. 

By 1941, industry as a whole was 
beginning to appreciate that adver- 
tising would have to sell each Amer- 
ican the realization that, no matter 
how small it was, his job was a vital 
part of the drive to win the war pro- 
duction battle. 

Republic Steel in that year 
launched the first of its series of free 
enterprise advertisements, using both 
general magazines and newspapers. 
This campaign was continued 
throughout the war and was mer- 
chandised extensively to Republic’s 
60,000 employes. 

In 1941 we had a survey made in 
the four Ohio cities of Cleveland, 
Canton, Massillon, and Youngstown 
by Opinion Research Corp., Prince- 
ton, N. J. From this report, and 
other inquiries, we learned some per- 
tinent facts and some startling mis- 
conceptions about our company and 


ad 


industry in general. For instance, we 
discovered that one of every four 
persons polled believed Republic Steel 
was unfriendly to labor. About the 
same number thought we were mak- 
ing exorbitant profits at the expense 
of labor. Three of every four believed 
other industries gave steadier employ- 
ment. Seven of every 10 were igno- 
rant of price ceilings, and thought we 
had raised our prices to gouge the 
Government on war goods. The 
opinion was widespread that steel 
mills were hazardous places in which 
to work. 

The war years did not provide 
much opportunity to work at these 
problems; but we are tackling them 
now. We expect to use every legiti- 
mate medium for industrial adver- 
tising — newspapers, radio, outdoor 
advertising, plant publications, per- 
sonal letters, messages with pay 
checks, and so on. 

We feel, for example, that each 
separate branch of normal industrial 
marketing has a separate and corre- 
sponding branch in “internal mer- 


chandising.” To put it another way, 
each phase of industrial advertising 
and marketing has its counterpart in 
human engineering. These phases 
have been checked against each other 
by Robert M. Creaghead, an associate 
of Robert F. Stone & Co., Cleveland, 
internal public relations counsellors, 

These terms (listed in the box at 
the bottom of this page) are part of 
Mr. Creaghead’s booklet “More for 
Your Wage Dollar.” In this booklet, 
Mr. Creaghead raises these questions: 

“Can we honestly say that man- 
agement has ever really tried to sell 
ideas to their employes? We do not 
mean to ‘propagandize’ them, to 
‘educate’ them, nor to ‘make them 
happy.’ These practices are not sell- 
ing. You cannot sell when you start 
out on any premise which does not 
give full weight to the buyer’s right 
of choice and full recognition to his 
intelligence. Has any company suc- 
ceeded in building a sound and last- 
ing merchandising program on high- 
handed policy which patronizes the 
customers and which ignores their 
desire for information? Selling must 
be based on integrity plus a highly 
developed desire to communicate. 
Have we not at our disposal certain 
basic principles which for years have 
been employed with success in our 
relations with our customers and our 
stockholders ?” 

Republic has 62 steel and manufac- 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


Market Research 


Product Design 
Distribution 
Catalog 
Magazine Advertising 
Customer Booklet 
Direct Mail 
Outdoor 

Radio 
Dealer Training 
Advertising Manager 


Same Sales Task, Different Terms 


....Employe Attitude & Opinion Studies 
... Organization Policy 

.... Organization Structure 

.... Supervision 

....Foreman's Manual 

....Employe Publication 

....Employe Manual 

.... Letters to Employes 
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.... Public Address System, Local! Radio 
.... Foreman Training 


....!ndustrial Relations Director 
PE FI oo oka cwivonecvandeunnes 


INTERNAL MERCHANDISING 


.. Posters and Bulletin Boards 


.. Internal Public Relations Counsellor 
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turing plants, and ore and coal mines. 
Thus, the job of informing both our 
workers and the public is a national 
advertising job. We tackled it in 
194i. One of our first jobs concerned 
the safety factor in steel mills. It is 
true that, many years ago, steel plants 
were hazardous. However, we have 
failed to tell either our workers or 
the public that the old conditions no 
longer prevail. Apparently few people 
realize that for nearly 20 years, steel 
plants have been among the leaders 
in all industry in the matter of safety. 

So we started out to tell that story. 
By means of advertisements, we told 
the public statistics proved that steel 
plants had a great record of safety 
and were actually safer places in 
which to work than was the average 
home. 

We divided the campaign into 
three parts: For national background 
advertising, we used seven magazines 
and one national newspaper. For 
mass-circulation of our message in 
major American cities, we used news- 
papers in 36 cities. And finally, for 
plant-city advertising, we used news- 
papers in 30 cities where we have 
plants, or in towns near our mines. 

Opinion studies show that workers 
want security, an opportunity for ad- 
vancement, pride in their job, and 
pride in their craftsmanship. So our 
plant-city advertisements are designed 
to tell our workers that Republic 
Steel offers them all of these ad- 
vantages. One advertisement pictures 
a happy family group—the family of 
a Republic worker—which owns its 
home, has a car, paid bills, and money 
in the bank. 

An advertisement which will ap- 
pear shortly will show a school girl 
bragging that her daddy works at 
Republic Steel. It tells again the 
story that steel is a basic need; that 
Republic is the third largest of all 
the steel companies ; that it has 60,000 
workers in 86 plants, mines, and 
warehouses. 

Each of these advertisements is 
localized. The Cleveland advertise- 
ment says: “One of Cleveland’s big- 
gest taxpayers.” And it adds: “If you 
work at Republic Steel why not try 
telling your youngsters some of these 
things? Maybe they’d like a chance to 
do a little bragging about you.” 

An advertisement which ran in 
June tells the story of job-advance- 
ment opportunities at Republic. And 
it tells it in a graphic way—that the 
president, vice-presidents, and chair- 
man of the board, all started at the 
bottom of the steel plant ladder and 
worked to the top. 

Public opinion surveys—ours and 
others—have shown that many work- 
ers feel they are “working their 
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| A Home...A Car... Bills Paid 
| Money in the Bank! 


That's security. Ics what every man works fur and every woman dreams of winning | 
I's just about the bege thing in life 

But if 2 man wants security, the first thing he needs is a steady job. » 

People will tell you thar when vou work at Republic Swe! your chances of steady 
work at good pay arc better than almost anywhere else 

The world can't ger along without steel and things made from steel. Republic | 
supplies an importam share of this needed steci, and is constantly working to 
increase sales and win new markets. 

That helps to make your job with Republic a better, surer, safer one, It gives you 
3 chance to eare and learn, to have money for today. to lay up money for the future 
There are many reasons why a job with Republic is « good job to have. One ix 
@ better chance for security... now and later on. 
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WHY WE MUST TELL AND SELL LABOR 


‘American industry has not always been cursed by the crippling 
labor troubles of the present day. Perhaps one reason is that, 
formerly, most companies were small. The boss knew everyone in 
the plant . . . the worker, on his part, knew and understood the 
boss. 


“But, as America grew, so industry grew, too . . . the personal 
bond between employer and employe was lost, and an impersonal 
bond, if any at all, took its place . . . the idea has spread that 
bigness itself is an evil . . . 


“As C. M. White, Republic Steel's president, told members of 
the National Industrial Advertisers Association June |2 at Atlantic 
City, N. J., ‘It is the job of the industrial advertiser to tell and 
sell America as it has never done before. We must sell our 
products, our companies, and our services, but we must also sell 
our American system of enterprise to the people of America.’ 


"If we do not, production curves will continue to go down. 
Labor will continue to ask everything and concede nothing. Gov- 
ernment will have to step in more and more to arbitrate the 
problems which industry and labor cannot solve themselves.” 


—Chester W. Ruth 
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Arithmetic Lesson for Today 


SL. cor what ene to Republic's $500 Million 
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ADVERTISE THE RESULTS: Newspapers throughout the Nation car- 
tied this summary of 1945 operations at the time Republic Steel 


issued its formal annual report to stockholders. It lays the slate 


bare to public view; there is no mystery about Republic's income. 


fingers to the bone only to increase 
the exorbitant profits to the stock- 
holders.”” That mistaken belief of so 
many American workers is partly re- 
sponsible for the lowering production 
curve, which even bonuses and other 
pay-incentives have not stopped. 

To tackle this, one of our adver- 
tisements is called “Arithmetic Lesson 
for Today” or “What Happened to 
Republic's $500 million.” It shows 
that. after all bills had been paid, 
95% of our remaining income went 

Republic workers, 1% went back 
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into the business, and only 4% went 
to stockholders. 

As another means of reaching our 
workers, we are discussing the possi- 
bility of advertising in union papers. 
We feel that responsible union heads 
will approve of this. As yet we 
haven’t explored the possibilities 
thoroughly. 

An advertising problem we are 
now tackling is the wide difference in 
the customs of our workers, depend- 
ing upon their geographical location. 
For instance, we think we will have 


to tell a different story to workers 
in Gadsden, Ala., than we tell to 
workers in Lyon Mountain, N. Y 
or Hibbing, Minn. At least, the 
message may have to be phrased dif. 
ferently. Here again we have only 
scratched the surface. 

We believe that people have gotten 
some wrong ideas about steel plants 
because they do not know what goes 
on inside plants. We feel too, that 
the general public and _ workers’ 
families will feel that our plants 
actually belong in the community, 
once they have visited them. There- 
fore, when some degree of normalcy 
has been reached, we are planning to 
open our plants for public visits. As 
a matter of fact, we did this at our 
Cleveland strip-mill until war-time 
plant security regulations stopped us. 

Each year, Republic issues an an- 
nual report to its stockholders. This 
is a factual and _ statistical report 
which is chiefly interesting to stock- 
holders. It is available to employes, 
but it is not aimed directly at them. 

We have an employe magazine 
which is designed to inform employes 
of activities in their own industry. It 
also tells them their own stake in 
that industry. In each issue, for in- 
stance there is a down-to-earth letter 
trom Charles M. White, Republic’s 
president, telling of the problems 
common to both management and 
labor at Republic. Illustrating the 
possibilities for job-advancement, one 
issue shows a picture of Frank C. 
Farrell, Buffalo district manager 
since 1939, who began at Republic as 
a water-boy in 1903. This magazine 
is a quarterly, but it is so successful 
we expect to make it a monthly when 
the current paper shortages are re- 
lieved. 

An employe manual will be ready 
shortly. It is called : “You—As a Part 
of Republic.” We are attempting to 
humanize the information contained 
in it, so that the employe will feel he 
has the same interest in Republic that 
the management has. The manual 
tells the history of Republic, its rec- 
ord in World War II, and the prod- 
ucts which go out under the great 
Republic name. 

We have made a beginning—we 
have taken the major step, which is 
to recognize that we must consider 
our employes in much the same way 
we consider our customers. We must 
teach them, as we do our customers, 
the value of Republic’s products—and 
pride in its name and in its plants 
as a place to work. And finally we 
must make them understand the com- 
mon bond which joins management, 
labor, stockholders, and customers in 
the American system of free enter- 
prise. 
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Sales coast along with the greatest of ease as long as demand exceeds supply. 
When that situation changes, though, the outfit that does the hardest pedaling and the best steering 
will go the farthest. The smart boys are maintaining their speed and holding fast to their handle 
bars, ready for the shocks ahead. They’re doing big advertising and their requirements are one reason 
today’s demand so far exceeds the supply of printing papers. And why Champion is working so hard 
to increase their output of all their grades...coated and uncoated book for letterpress and offset, 


envelope, tablet writing, high finish package wrap, business papers, cover, papeterie and specials. 


ut Caan Oe AND FIBRE COMPANY... HAMILTON, OHIO 


Manufacturers of advertisers’ and publishers’ coated and uncoated papers, bristols, 
bonds, envelope papers, tablet writing and papeterie . . . 2,000,000 pounds a day 
MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO... CANTON, N. C.... HOUSTON, TEXAS 
District Sales Offices 2. bm =NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - DETROIT - BOSTON + ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI - ATLANTA + SAN FRANCISCO 


Learn Values Thru 


Planners Institute 


Firms in the home building and furnish- 
ings fields are garnering live leads through 
a series of clinics sponsored by the 
New Orleans Association of Commerce. 


By means of lectures by recognized 
local experts in their fields, panel 
question and answer discussions and, 
whenever possible, film presentations, 
the Home Planners Institute, New 
Orleans, is teaching the New Or- 
leans customer every phase and angle 
to the business of building a home 
and selecting home furnishings. 

Courses cover everything. Begin- 
ning with how to pick a lot on which 
to build a home, the Institute has 
brought its lecturees right up to pick- 
ing furniture and other home furnish- 
ings. 

The New Orleans Institute was or- 
ganized early in 1945, and began 
holding classes May 5th of last year. 
It is officially sponsored by the New 
Orleans Association of Commerce, 
and is integrated as a part of the 
Crescent City civic organization. Its 
sponsors, however, cover every sec- 
tion and off-shoot of the home build- 
ing and furnishing field. These in- 
clude building supply dealers, depart- 
ment stores, home furnishings houses, 
homesteads, gas and electric appliance 
stores, furniture manufacturers, appli- 
ance manufacturers, paint manufac- 
turers, electrical wholesalers, awning 
manufacturers, bedding manufactur- 
ers, chain stores, even the City of 
New Orleans. 

The Home Development Commit- 
tee of the Association of Commerce 
handles active promotion of the In- 
stitute’s courses through a full-time 
secretary, George H. Gardiner. An 
advertising agency, Granville Sewell 
Co., takes care of publicity and news- 
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Prospects for Homes 


“HOR 
FURNISHINGS” 


Will Be the Subject of 
the Next Meeting of the 


HOME PLANNERS’ 
INSTITUTE 


Tuesday, April 2, 8 P. M. 


RABOUIN SCHOOL AUDITORIUM 
715 CARONDELET ST. 


Leoders in the home furnishing field in New Orleans are co- 
operating to give you o most interesting mecting on the subject: 
How to get the most for your money when you furnish your new 
home... . They will describe the best values im modern and period 
furniture for various.rooms; the selection of rugs, draperies, etc., 
choice of colors and other valuable information. The stage will 
be filled with attrective displays of furniture and furnishings. 
Come early! As usual, plenty of attendance gifts. 


Remember, new members are being accepted 
— 


for the 1946 program of the Institute 


TIPS ON HOME-MAKING: Newspaper advertisements build 


audiences for lectures on practical buymanship for prospects. 


paper insertions for the Institute. 

Outsiders, seeing all of the hard 
work that goes into putting on the 
Home Planners Institute lectures, 
wonder what’s there in it for the 
sponsors who foot the bill. Actually, 
there is considerable in it for them. 
In addition to the good-will which is 
built up for home supply and furnish- 
ings stores and other firms sponsoring 
the Institute lectures, a gimmick 
which is employed in registration is 
designed to help the retailer bring 
a volume of dollars and cents into his 
cash register too. 

This gimmick is simple. When 
prospective home builders register for 
the courses—and the registration is 
open all the time—they sign a card. 
On this card, they declare what sort 
of homes they are most interested in 
building, what prices they will prob- 
ably pay, what they would like to pay 
for these, what furnishings they want, 
what sort of plumbing, heating and 
ventilating—in other words, a com- 
plete list of all their home buying 
intentions. 

The registration cards are then 
filed away for reference by the spon- 
soring companies. In this manner, the 
cards serve as a ready reference index 
of prime customer prospects for the 
dealers who belong to the Institute. 
Flipping over the index, the sponsor 
knows not only the prospect’s name, 
but exactly what merchandise he is in 


the market to buy, and what he ex- 
pects to pay for it. 

The courses are taught by men who 
are experts in their fields. Usually, 
these experts are made available by 
companies sponsoring the Institute. 
At a typical meeting on any subject, 
there might be three specialists, plus 
an additional two or three experts 
who form a discussion panel. 

After the evening’s speakers have 
finished with their subject, questions 
are invited from the floor to be 
answered by the panel. The Institute 
tries in this way to acquaint its 
“students” with their subjects as 
thoroughly as it can. Whenever films, 
movies or slides are available, they 
are employed as visual education 
twists. 

The meetings are held in the audi- 
torium of the L. E. Rabouin School, 
usually at 8 P.M., to allow the max- 
imum number of members to attend. 
Quarter-page newspaper advertise- 
ments appear on the day before the 
meetings. These announce the sub- 
ject to be featured and the speakers 
who will lecture. 

Each member also receives a reg- 
ular bulletin, “News from the Home 
Planners Institute,” which plugs 
whatever lecture is due next. The 
bulletins carry a few paragraphs on 
the latest Government rulings to keep 
members up to date on what “ceoks’ 
in Washington. 
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REPLY-O PRODUCTS CO. 


150 West 22nd Street, New York 11 
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ONE OF TWENTY. . 


. True heads its new 


promotion piece, a book called, "20 good yoda ty 


men and true," with Bill Williams, editor. 


Promotion 


20 Men and a Magazine 


It must have taken a mite of cour- 
age for True (“The Man’s Maga- 
zine’) to get out its latest promotion 
piece. As promotion pieces for maga- 
zines go, it’s a novelty—not a word 
about circulation, advertisers or ad- 
vertising. Called—cleverly enough— 
‘20 good men and true,” the hand- 
some, well thought out and expen- 
sively done-up book is concerned with 
the 20 men, or editors, who make the 
magazine. On the left hand pages 
are line drawings of each editor; on 
the right is a humorous but search- 
ing “profile” of the man, together 
with samples of his work which have 
appeared in the magazine. As far as 
we're concerned, True has proven you 
don’t have to club prospects with cir- 
culation charts and sheets of facts and 
figures to sell them. All you need is 
an editorial staff like the one True’s 
book talks about. Write the maga- 
zine at 295 Madison Avenue, New 
York City 17, to see what we mean. 


Behind the Front Page 


Most people are curious about the 
behind-scenes drama of a great news- 
paper. So many readers badgered 
The San Francisco Call-Bulletin, for 
instance, for a look-in at its editorial 
offices and presses that the paper went 
to the trouble of getting out a special 
booklet to let those interested ones 
have a look-in on all of its depart- 


ments. ““The World at Your Door- 


step” takes each department, and 
through the medium of words and 
pictures, conducts a tour. Write their 
promotion manager for a copy. 


WHBC—a Summing-Up 


“Going Forward with Radio,” a 
booklet from WHBC, Canton—the 
station that won a special recognition 
from the Radio Manufacturers As- 
sociation last year for public service— 
contains more than 100 action photo- 
graphs of station stars, and staff fa- 
cilities, reviews television, radar, fre- 
quency modulation, and the future of 
radio in the Middle West. Write 
Julius Glass, in care of the station, 
Canton, Ohio, for a copy. 


Style—What You Make It 


Every magazine has, or should 
have, its particular style. ‘To tell its 
readers how Newsweek achieves its 
own style, the magazine offers a book- 
let called, “Style comes in 9 point 
Caledonia.” First the booklet talks 
about possible well known styles — 
wire dispatch, newspaper style, as in 
a general weekly. Examples of each 
fellow. At the booklet’s end, in a 
special pocket is another booklet 
which is given to all newcomers to 
the magazine’s editorial staff. Called 
“What Newsweek Wants,” it is prac- 
tically a seminar on how to write for 
Newsweek. Write the magazine 
Newsweek Building, Broadway +t 


42nd St., New York City 18. 
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HOW TO MAKE A "DISTORT" MAP 


Most people are agreed that “distorted maps” are far superior to 
ordinary maps in giving a sharp picture of retail sales, income, 
population, or any other sales-demanding factors. But such maps 
are not widely used because of the belief that black magic is required 
to develop them. 


Now comes Russell Simmons, promotion manager of The Cleve- 
land Press, with a simple plan for making maps such as the one 
illustrated below which shows the relative importance of Ohio counties 
in retail sales, based on figures taken from SALES MANAGEMENT'S 
Viay 10 Survey of Buying Power (not April 10 as shown on his 
map). Producing such a map does require painstaking care. 


“The first operation,” says Mr. Simmons, “was to trace a map of 
the state on graph paper and count the total number of squares 
enclosed. Then, on a percentage basis, compute the number of squares 
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EACH COUNTY'S AREA 
SHOWN IN PROPORTION 
TO 1945 RETAIL SALES 


‘\ ceenmont 
; a 


wonton 


LAWRENCE 
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tor each county and draw them in with the required number of 
squares. It requires less time and assures greater accuracy if counties 
are taken in groups or rows. 


‘| started with the perimeter counties on the east of Cuyahoga 
ind generally worked around all the big-city counties in this manner, 
with the final west boundary of Cuyahoga being the last thing drawn. 
\s a final test, the squares in this county were counted and it was 
off only 4.5 of the one-twentieth square inch squares out of 2669.7 
quares.”’ 


The map above is unique on several points. First, there is no 
istortion in the outside boundaries, as the exact shape of the state is 
iaintained. Second, the counties are as close as possible to their 
ctual location while still maintaining the proper graphic relation. 
‘hird, they are grouped around the big-city counties in such a way 
\at trading areas can be outlined and have such areas unbroken. For 
‘urther clarity to persons not familiar with Ohio, all daily newspaper 
‘ties are included below the county names. 
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Gasoline and Oil Adver- 
tisers placed 57.2% of 
iheir 1945 lineage in the 
Buffalo Courier-Express. 


Figuring daily lineage alone, 
52.8% appears in this favorite 
Buffalo newspaper. All of which 
is one more bit of evidence that 
whether you sell to men, or 
women, or both... 


- » - You Need the 


BUFFALO'S ONLY 
MORNING & SUNDAY NEWSPAPER 


StPETERSBURG 
BANK DEPOSITS 
UP 375% 
IN FIVE YEARS 


Bank deposits in this city jumped 
from $21,793,398 to $103,596,976 in 
the past five years—just one sign of 
the buying power of this fast-grow- 
ing town. 


The Tampa-St. Petersburg market is 
one of the best in the South — and 
St. Petersburg is 40% of it... To 
cover this rich St. Petersburg area, 
advertise in St. Petersburg's own 
daily newspapers. 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 
TIMES (M & S) and 
INDEPENDENT (E) 


Revresented notionaliv by 


Theis & Simpson Co., Inc. 


In Florida by V. J. Obenour, Jr, Jacksonville 


5% of your national * _¢ 
business in ee 


i: Southern California? ” 


cco 


FOR THE OVERWHELMING EVIDENCE 
WRITE TO BUSINESS RESEARCH DIVISION 


10s aNcELES Fpagpaa gpa ayl 
4 ADVERTISING SERVICE 
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Coming Your Way 


FOR SELLING AND TRAINING: Automatic unit designed for more effective demonstrations. 


«sss synchronized sound film pro- 
jector, a completely automatic unit, 
is ane of the highlights in the line of 
the Aids Equipment Corp. With the 
record arm in place and a film strip 
in the projector, no other action is 
necessary—the equipment operates by 
itself, changing frames as the nar- 
ration flows from the high quality 
amplifier. Several models are avail- 
able including a salesman’s unit for 
small areas and a large auditorium 
console unit. The sound film pro- 
jector is designed to bring the color 


PRACTICAL GADGET: Tightens clotheslines. 
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and excellence of a product directly 
to the dealer. On the other hand, 
when used by the dealer, a compel- 
ling presentation of a product’s dura- 
bility, performance, etc., may be 
made to the consumer. Advertising 
agencies, also, can put it to good 
advantage in making presentations to 
clients or prospective clients. 


«sss luminite clothes line tight- 
ener, now being marketed by Asso- 
ciated Projects Co., makes it ex- 
tremely easy to draw a cotton clothes 
line taut when it is put up, as well as 
when filled with wet laundry. A 
relatively simple device, it provides 
for a person’s body weight, rather 
than brute strength, for applying the 
pull necessary to draw the line taut. 
It is composed of only two parts— 
a strongly proportioned, cast alumi- 
num ‘S” type hook and a cadmium 
plated steel clevis, or link, that oper- 
ates over the notched end of the hook. 
The free end of the clothes line is 
threaded through the clevis far 
enough to allow a good grip on the 
line. The tightener is then hooked 
over the conventional clothes line 
hook or post fastener. A downward 
pull and the line is tightened. When 
the pull is released, the Luminite 
tightener locks holding the line 
securely taut. 


sees leatherflex, a new finish man- 
ufactured by H. V. Walker Co., 


converts low grade leather into high 
fashion material. Bright and flexible, 
this new enamel can be heat embossed 
to turn split sheepskin into simulated 
alligator or any other textured 
leather. It will not flake, peel or dis- 
color even with hard use. Even rich 
two-tone effects can be achieved with 
Leatherflex. 


«22s midget pneumatic screw 
driver, a product of the Aro Equip- 
ment Corp., is said to be the first 
power screw driver designed espe- 
cially for driving small screws. It is 
about the size of the average cigar. 
Its capacity includes screws from No. 
1 to No. 6. This instrument weighs 
only 8 ounces and it is only 47%” 
long and 34” in diameter. The 
midget instrument has no manual 
control — just starts automatically 
when it is applied to the work. The 
operator merely presses lightly to 
drive a light screw, and presses a 
little harder to drive a heavy screw. 
The tool has a rotary type motor, 
4-blade construction, ball bearings 
throughout, hardened and ground 
steel rotor and cylinder. It is also 
available with adapter socket for nut 
setting. The tool has been extensively 
tested in camera and electronic in- 
dustries. 


FOR DELICATE JOBS: A new pneumatic tool. 


«««:portable tensile tester, 
a development of W. C. Dillon, Inc., 
is easily operated for testing tensile, 
compression, transverse, or shear, for 
loads up to 10,000 pounds. It is used 
in testing textiles, steel, wood, plas- 
tics, cord, glass, aluminum, wire, 
castings, copper springs, weldings, 
and numerous other materials. It 
stands 37” high and weighs only 132 
pounds. 
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ARE YOU SHUTTING OUT THE OUTSIDE AUDIENCE 


on the Pacific Coast, too? 


*Approximately half the retail sales on the Pacific Coast are made outside the 


counties in which Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, San Diego, Portland, Seattle 


and Spokane are located—only Don Lee completely covers the OUTSIDE as well as 


the INSIDE half ...aC.E. Hooper 276,019 coincidental telephone survey proves it. 


IF YOUR PACIFIC COAST radio show isn’t on 
Don Lee, you're shutting out the important 
listeners in the outside audience. This audience 
is big—numbering $14 million people. It’s 
wealthy—spending over 4% billion dollars 
a year in retail sales. It’s reachable only with 
Don Lee. 

All four networks cover the inside or seven 
major metropolitan county areas of the Pa- 
cific Coast, a very rich market. But the outside 
areais equally populous and prosperous—and 
DonLecis the only network with enough sta- 
tions to cover it thoroughly. 

Why? Most markets on the Pacific Coast 
are surrounded by mountains as high as15,000 
feet, and the long-range broadcasting of other 


networks can’t reach them. Don Lee, how- 
ever, has a station located within each of the 
mountain-surrounded markets. 

Don Lee is the nation’s greatest regional 
network—with more than one-third again as 
many stations as all the other Pacific Coast net- 
works combined, Put your Pacific Coast radio 
show on Don Lee, where everybody can hear 
it! More thang out of every 10 radio families 
on the Pacific Coast live within 25 miles ofa 
Don Lee station. 


CITY EXAMPLE NO. 4 : EL CENTRO, CALIFORNIA 
An exclusive Don Lee outside market 

TOTAL RETAIL SALES $18,425,000 

Sales Management, 1946, Survey of Buying Power 


The Nation’ Greatest Regional Networ 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


A 3-Point Plan for Analysis of 
Salesmen's Reports 


BY RICHARD D. CRISP © Sales Analyst, S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 


Do the reports from your field men gather moss in a con- 
venient basket, or are they used as control tools? If you 
will break them down to get comparisons of number of 


calls made daily, the call-order ratio, and the average 


order size, you will uncover important points of weakness. 


In building their sales armies for 
the competitive battle ahead, many 
sales managers have placed increasing 
emphasis on the need for care in the 
selection of sales candidates. 

Every device which gives promise 
of improving the hiring “batting 
average’ has been explored. The ad- 
vantages and limitations of aptitude 
testing and standardized interview 
techniques, for example, have been 
reviewed carefully. 

But what happens after the sales- 
man is hired? We all know that some 
bad apples slip through even the most 
careful pre-hiring screens. In too 
many cases, no planned effort is made 
to check up on salesmen’s perform- 
ance after they are on the pay-roll. 
The theory that the way to tell a 
good salesman from a bad one is to 
“give him enough rope” still has 
many supporters. 

The sales manager’s conviction that 
hiring mistakes have a way of cor- 
recting themselves, and that he’s a 
genius in this selection business any- 
how, receives apparent support when 
an occasional “standout” at either 
extreme in sales ability turns up. The 
rare sales star shines through the fog 
—and the sales manager pats himself 
on the back. The man who was def- 
initely a bum guess often calls atten- 
tion to himself in a minimum amount 
ot time, and the “enough rope’ 
theory gets another vote. 

But what about the vast majority 
ot salesmen who fall somewhere be- 
tween those extremes? Some of them 
are just below star caliber. Others 
are barely above the bad apple 
category, slightly more skilled in the 
fine art of “getting by.’’ The latter 
group. it allowed to develop without 
restraint, can push the sales _per- 
formance of the whole selling team 
discouragingly ‘close to mediocrity. 

Any company that is sincerely in- 
terested in raising the level of its 
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sales manpower will do well to con- 
sider a continuing program for rating 
salesmen after they are hired, as well 
as before. 

Merit-rating programs which are 
in effect in many companies represent 
a start in the right direction. The 
majority of these programs, however, 
are of a general nature, created to 
fit all employes. They are not tailored 


to fit the particular requirements of 
the sales situation. Where a merit- 
rating program is created especially 
for the sales department, it goes a 
step further. Even in such cases, how- 
ever, the program reflects some in- 
dividual’s opinion of the man’s 
ability. Why not measure that sales 
ability directly? 

The problem is less difficult than 
it sounds. The tools are at hand. All 
that is needed is the desire to improve 
and a specific plan of attack. ‘The 
primary tool is the salesman’s daily 
call report. This report is a tradition 
in most companies, but little use is 
made of the gold mine of informa- 
tion that report provides. There are 
three important facts about a sales- 
man’s day-in-and-day-out _ selling 
provided by this daily report: 


“1 think you ought to look at this label, J. D. It says there’s not a 
damned thing in this that will make you irresistible to other people. 
It’s just for scrubbing teeth!” 
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1. Number of calls made daily. 
When you start to summanze your 
daily call reports, you will find some 
surprising variations in the number 
of calls reported by salesmen working 
the same kind of territories. Number 
of calls alone isn’t too important, but 
this can be made important when it is 
combined with the other two factors 
listed below. If you don’t summarize 
and average this factor now, it is 
mmportant to let the field know that 
such averages are being kept when 
you start it. Summaries of the aver- 
age number of calls made by men in 


different districts and regions, and 
by individuals in the same district, 
have a magical effect on the ability 
of the salesman to cover territory. 
When the salesman knows that his 
daily-call average is being reviewed 
regularly by his immediate boss, and 
by other executives on up the line, he 
often finds that he can make daily 
several more calls than he thought he 
could before that subtle pressure was 
applied. 


2. Call-order ratio. Number of 
calls alone is just one dimension of 


road. 


The St. Paul 


*From US 


SAINT 


NEW YORK 


1940 Census 


RIDDER-JOHNS, INC.—Notional Representatives 


CHICAGO 
332 Madison Ave. Wrigley Bldg. Penobscot Bldg. Dispatch Bidg. 


St. Paul Covers Half 
the 9th Largest Market! 


@ Sales potentialities in St. Paul are as massive 
as the towering truck you meet on a narrow 


Nearly 800,000 population with more than 
$1,000,000,000 effective annual buying income 
makes St. Paul-Minneapolis the 9th largest mar- 
ket in the United States.* 

half 
St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press wit 
combined city zone circulation. 
newspaper has even as much as !0°/, coverage 
of St. Paul families. 


by the 
163,387 
No other daily 


is covered 7 


ST. PAUL DISPATCH - PIONEER PRESS 


PAUL, MINNESOTA 


DETROIT ST. PAUL 


the salesman’s operation. Another jm. 
portant dimension is covered when 
you start to summarize regularly 
every salesman’s call-order ratio—the 
salesman’s “batting average.” 'f one 
salesman gets three orders cut of 


every four calls, while anothey gets 
an order only half the time, in the 
same kind of selling, it’s desirable for 
you to find out why. 

Combining the call-order ratio with 
the number of calls is especially im. 
portant for two reasons: First, the 
salesman will think twice about put- 
ting down a call he thought about 
making but didn’t actually make, 
if he knows that faked call will make 
him look like a poorer salesman. 
Second, it tends to curtail the sales. 
man’s tendency to call much more 
frequently than necessary on a hand- 
ful of accounts with which he is on a 
particularly friendly basis. 


3. Average order size. [here 
are tremendous differences in sales 
ability between men. Those differ- 
ences are often reflected in variations 
in the size of order obtained by the 
men. The capable salesman who does 
a full-line selling job usually obtains 
larger orders than the high-spotter. 

Differences in order sizes are fre- 
quently explained by the salesman on 
the basis of different types of cus- 
tomers, etc. Here’s a picture of what 
we found when we examined the 
average order size of two teams of 
four salesmen. The differences assume 
added significance when it is pointed 
out that these two teams were both 
operating in the same metropolitan 
market, at the same time, doing the 
same kind of selling: 


TEAM "A" Average order: $25.00 
ee Bi. asa wadicsd . .$26.73 
Salesman 2........... 27.44 
Salesman f......cesccccces 23.77 
Salesman 4........... 22.09 


TEAM “B" 


ee, See eee $46.18 
Salesman 6.............-. 44.08 
Salesman 7........... PF §5.57 
ee SEE ree 35.96 


Every time Team “A” rang up $1 
in sales, Team “B” rang up $1.80. 
In this case the indicated action 1s 
clear: Find out what Team “B” 1s 
doing that Team “A” isn’t, and do 
more of it; or find out what Team 
“A” is doing that Team “B’”’ isn't, 
and do less of it. 

The type of sales analysis suggested 
here requires little time, and returns 
big dividends. One of the important 
advantages is the additional competi 
tion between districts and between 
salesmen in the same district which 
results when it becomes knows that 
sales performance is being stud'ed. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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FLYING FARMERS: To get around his 20,000 acre farm, 
Paul Thompson (above, under wing) hops into one of his 
three personal planes. Norman McCoy (left, in cockpit), a 
farmer from Blue Mound, Ill., and president of Flying Farmers 
of Prairie Farmer Land, demonstrates the controls to James 
Edwards (center), advertising manager, Prairie Farmer, and 
Arthur C. Page, farm program director of radio station WLS. 


Field Day Reveals Growing 
Market for Farm Planes 


"Prairie Farmer’ and WLS are hosts to thousands at West 


Lafayette, Indiana, as makers of small planes, oil com- 


panies, and farm machinery firms exhibit and demonstrate. 


Members of an organization known 
as the Flying Farmers of Prairie 
Farmer Land were invited recently to 
hold the first Flying Farmer Field 
Day in the history of aviation. In 
response, they gathered at Purdue 
University’s airport in West Lafay- 
ette, Ind. Sponsors were Prairie 
Farmer, Middle West agricultural 
publication, and its radio station 
WLS. The date was July 29. 

Between 5,000 and 6,000 persons 
attended the celebration. During the 
day a total of 526 planes, farmer- 
owned and farmer-operated, landed 
at the field to register. There were 
some others whose owners did not 
take the trouble to register. As al- 
most all planes carried extra pas- 
sengers, it is estimated that more than 
1,000 persons flew in for the event. 

Prairie Farmer Land comprises the 
states of Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
and Wisconsin. The idea back of it 
all: A new industry is being born— 
building airplanes for the farm popu- 
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lation of the Nation. Exhibits were 
set up, more or less country fair style, 
by manufacturers of small planes, oil 
companies and manufacturers of farm 
machinery. ‘These attracted consider- 
able attention. 

Little, if any effort, was made to 
develop actual sales. Hundreds of 
prospects, however, were listed for 
future sales attention. In the main, 
exhibitors of planes were local dis- 
tributors. The following list gives an 
idea of the kinds of planes flown in 
for the day and placed on exhibit: 

Sky Service Corp., Evansville, Ind., 
(Culver); Eichstaedt Aviation Co., 
Knox, Ind., (Globe-Swift) ; Roscoe 
Turner Aeronautical Corp., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., (TT aylorcraft); John 
Stubblefield, Coatesville, Ind., (Funk 
Bee) ; G. E. Verhostra, South Bend, 
Ind., (Aeronca and Fairchild) ; Sky 
Harbor, Indianapolis, (Cessna) ; 
Hoosier Parks Airport, Indianapolis, 
(Ercoupe) ; Muncie Aviation Corp., 
Muncie, Ind.,. (Piper); Inter-City 


Flying Service, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
(Bellanca) ; Mannix Luscombe Sales 
Agency, Indianapolis, (Luscombe) ; 
Air Sales & Service Co., Indianapolis, 
(Stinson); Central Indiana Rocket 
Sales, Kokomo, Ind., (Rocket) ; 
North American Aviation, Inc., Los 
Angeles, Calif., (Navion) ; McCotter 
Aviation Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
(Commonwealth Skyranger) ; Ohio 
Aviation Corp., Dayton, O., (En- 
sign); Meyers Plane Mfg. Co., 
Howard Aircraft Sales & Service, 
Peoria, Ilk, (Howard Aviation- 
Johnson Rocket). 

Among other’ exhibitors were 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana, 
Chicago; Socony Vacuum Oil Co., 
Chicago; Massey-Harris, Racine, 
Wis.; Montgomery Ward & Co., 
and Sears Roebuck & Co., Chicago, 
and the Crow Hybrid Seed Corn 
Co. 

The Jonah Club, of Indiana, com- 
posed of flying farmers and business- 
men, served lunch to more than 
1,000 members of the Flying Farm- 
ers association. Other visitors were 
warned to bring their own lunches 
and make the event a picnic because 
local restaurants were not equipped 
to feed them all. 

John Giesse, director of personal 
plane development, C. A. A., Wash- 
ington, D. C., made the prophesy 
that “within a short time farmers 
will own more than half of the 
planes in the United States.” 

There was no stunt flying at the 
meeting and not a single accident 
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1. Progressive Proofs 


| a 


3. Furniture 


C) Proof revisions filed in sequence 
_) Color separation engraving proofs 
C) Paste-up of type and engraving proofs 


(_] Small incidental illustrations 
—) Name of a sans serif type face 
C) Blocks used for lock-up in printing 


Test your word knowledge 


of Paper and Printing 


2. Look-Down 


ANSWERS 


] Progressive Proofs are color 

separation proofs added progres- 
sively till full color effect is achieved. 
For the finest 4-color mailer or the 
simplest one-color page, there’s bet- 
ter reproduction with Levelcoat*—a 
background of unobtrusive beauty. 


? Look-Down or “high eye” 

shows the appearance of paper 
when viewed ane reflected light. 
In making clear, bright Levelcoat 
Papers, every run is sampled and 
subjected to the “high eye” test... 
your assurance of clean, eye-appeal- 
wg smoothness in every sheet. 
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3 Furniture is the term for wood or 
metal blocks used in locking up a 
rinting form. Like accurate lock-up, 

Levees Paper is a precision ele- 

ment in fas wT better printing. 

From ream to ream, lustrous Level- 

coat is uniformly fine. 


4 Volumetric Composition is the 
combination of air, solids and 
moisture in paper. From beater to 
finished roll, the composition of 
Levelcoat is carefully controlled—a 
factor which makes Levelcoat out- 
standing for strength, ink affinity, 
opacity, and printability. 


4. Volumetric Composition 


in paper 


() Appearance of paper under reflected light 
C) Eye-attracting device in layout 


C1) Method of proof reading 


ZC) Ratio of water to solids in pulpwood 
Cj A wordy piece of copy 


(1) Combination of air, solids, and moisture 


Sevelecat” 


PRINTING PAPERS 


If our distributors cannot sup- 
ply your immediate needs, we 
solicit your patience. There will 
be ample Levelcoat Printing 
Papers for your requirements 
when our plans for increased 
production can be realized. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORA 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN *y, 


A PRODUCT OF 


RESEARCH 


TION 


£ MARK 
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Distributed by 


ALABAMA 

Birmingham Sloan Paper Company 
ARIZONA : 

Phoenix............Zellerbach Paper Company 
ARKANSAS 

Little Rock... .. Arkansas Paper Company 
CALIFORNIA 

DONE Cc cccsnewees Zellerbach Paper Company 

I, 2 lieve aie cme @ 7 i . 

Los Angeles......... ° ad « 

_ See . ° ad 

are ° - « 

Sacramento..... * sd « 

San TROND. 6c. cece S ° sd 

San Francisco....... 4 ° . 

ON SS eT . * 

Stockton. . “ - “ 
COLORADO 

Denver.............Carpenter Paper Company 

SI Sins. aiovena cars ” - . 
CONNECTICUT 

Hartford. .....The Rourke-Eno Paper Co., Inc. 

New Haven........... Bulkley, Dunton & Co. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington. ...Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
FLORIDA 


Jacksonville. ..Knight Brothers Paper Company 
ae . ‘a . = 


Orlando. ..... - 34 . 

Tallahassee. . . ™ 6: ° ” 

ce _ ai ’ . 
GEORGIA 

Atlanta.................Sloan Paper Company 
IDAHO 

NI: ia. nome eivieenew aed Zellerbach Paper Company 
ILLINOIS 

RIN 3 ro. ach aretctnm era . Berkshire Papers, Inc. 

Chicago..............Chicago Paper Company 

Chicago..............Midland Paper Company 

Springfield. ..... Capital City Paper Company 
INDIANA 

Indianapolis.........Crescent Paper Company 
lOWA 

Des Moines......... Carpenter Paper Company 

gS ee . - ° 
KANSAS 

CO eee Carpenter Paper Company 

OS odo aus oo aie Western Newspaper Union 
KENTUCKY 

Louisville........... The Chatfield Paper Corp. 
LOUISIANA 

Baton Rouge........Louisiana Paper Co., Ltd. 

New Orleans.......... The D and W Paper Co. 

Shreveport........... Louisiana Paper Co., Ltd. 
MARYLAND 

Baltimore...... Baltimore Paper Company, Inc. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston......... Carter, Rice & Company Corp. 


Worcester... .. Charles A. Esty Paper Company 
MICHIGAN 


Detroit... ++-.«+..+-Seaman-Patrick Paper Co. 

Grand Rapids....... Carpenter Paper Company 
MINNESOTA 

Duluth... Tree John Boshart Paper Company 

Minneapolis.............. Carpenter Paper Co. 

PM cs ceicecncsmachas . " zs 
MISSOURI 

Kansas City........ Carpenter Paper Company 

EE eS ana eerie: Beacon Paper Company 

St Louis. .Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper Co. 

| prey Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 


evelcoal® 


PRINTING PAPERS 


Kimberly 
Clark 
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MONTANA 

Serre Carpenter Paper Company 

ae cs ™ % - 

oS eee . . . 

NR boar cu esies . . ’ 
NEBRASKA 

Lincoln.............Carpenter Paper Company 

| Pea : - - 
NEVADA 

MS ein diac t wares Zellerbach Paper Company 
NEW JERSEY 

Newark........ .. J. E. Linde Paper Company 
NEW MEXICO 

Albuquerque........Carpenter Paper Company 
NEW YORK 

ae Hudson Valley Paper Company 

IE oe wncaiiees aed ..A. Price & Son, Inc. 

Buffalo....................Paper Service, Inc. 

_ Sa Union Paper & Twine Co., Inc. 

New York.......Baldwin Paper Company, Inc. 

New York..............Bulkley, Dunton & Co. 

See The Canfield Paper Co. 

> ee Forest Paper Company, Inc. 

New York......... J. E. Linde Paper Company 

New York................A. Price & Son, Inc. 

ow fe... eae Royal Paper Corporation 

Ce, ESET eee Paper Service, Inc. 

Ree Paper Service, Inc. 

.. ee . Troy Paper Corporation 
NORTH CAROLINA 

OO Tee Dillard Paper Company 

ae - m ” 
NORTH DAKOTA 

es gue nea Western Newspaper Union 
OHIO 

Cincinnati. ..... ... The Chatfield Paper Corp. 

Cleveland....... The Petrequin Paper Company 

Columbus..........The Scioto Paper Company 

ee The Ohio & Michigan Paper Co. 
OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma City . Carpenter Paper Company 

rulsa.....Tayloe Paper Company of Oklahoma 
OREGON 

eee Zellerbach Paper Company 

| a ” ™ ’ 
PENNSYLVANIA 

a ee Paper Merchants, Inc. 

Philadelphia............ D. L. Ward Company 


Pittsburgh... The Chatfield & Woods Co. of Pa. 
RHODE ISLAND 


Providence...... Carter, Rice & Company Corp. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

Greenville....... .....Dillard Paper Company 
TENNESSEE 

Chattancoga.......... Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 

oS eae Southern Paper Company 

Se Tayloe Paper Company 

er Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
TEXAS 

Ee eee Carpenter Paper Company 

bd ‘3 

Fort Worth . . 

Harlingen.......... . . ° 

marae 3 RE m a * yeah Se. Inc. 

Ser arpenter Paper Compan 

Se . . tiie, 

San Antonio........ ? ° . 
UTAH 

Salt Lake City......Zellerbach Paper Company 
VIRGINIA 

Richmond......... Cauthorne Paper Company 
WASHINGTON 

WE on wiacathteans Zellerbach Paper Company 

OS eee 0 ps - 

Walla Walla........ - Md . 

ER ova sdcenwss ™ > . 
WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee........ The Bouer Paper Company 


EXPORT AGENTS: American Paper Exports Inc., New York, U. S. A. 
Cable Address: APEXINC — New York 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


Neenah, Wisconsin 
122 E. 42nd St., New York 17 + 8S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3 + 155 Sansome St., San Francisco 4 
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A demonstration of crop 
The only out- 
and-out showmanship was when a 
jet plane owned by the Army was 


occurred. 
dusting was made. 


flown over the field. Drama was 
given to the affair by the reason 
that most of the farmer-owned planes 
are painted in bright colors. It 
looked like something out of a 
kaleidoscope. Or, in the sky, a gath- 
ering of all the bright-plumaged 
tropical birds of the world. 


One of the developments was the 
organization of a committee of air- 
minded farmers, chosen from the 
group, to report to manufacturers of 
personal planes on the ideas that the 
farmers desire to be incorporated 
into the planes. Many suggestions 
have already been made. One of the 
requirements is that the planes must 
be able to land at slow and safe speed 
in farm pastures. 


Every Farmer a Flyer? 


The Flying Farmers of Prairie 
Farmer Land was organized last 
March with Norman McCoy, a far- 
mer of Blue Mound, IIl., as first 
president. The flying farmers have 
as their sponsor the magazine, Prairie 
Farmer, which feels that within a 
short time personal airplanes will b 
owned by many thousands of farmers 
in the Central West. 

Among the outstanding farmer-fly- 
ers present was Paul Thompson, cat- 
tle feeder and farmer, who owns and 
operates some 20,000 acres of land. 
Mr. Thompson owns three planes, 
two of them small personal planes 
and the other a two-motor job which 
requires a large air field. He flies, 
on an average, five days each week, 
visiting his various properties and 
flies to Texas whenever he desires to 
buy cattle for feeding. His home 
is in Vermillion County, Indiana. 

Several of the plane exhibitors at 
the end of the day said that thcy 
were amazed at the number of farm- 
ers present, who said that they were 
in the market for planes. One of 
their immediate problems, the dis- 
tributors say, is their inability to 
make early deliveries. 

A record was set when, at the close 
of the day, more than 450 planes 
took off from the field in only 79 
minutes. Nothing like this, it. was 
said, had ever been approximated be- 
fore. The farmers, always early ris- 
ers, began landing on the field as 
early as 6 A.M. It was close to 
sundown before the field was finally 
cleared. , 

WLS, Prairie Farmer station, set 
up broadcasting facilities on the field 
and broadcast speeches and described 
activities throughout the day. 
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Restful 


Direct AAduertizug 


Planned, Created and Produced 


by 
D.H. AHREND CO. 
has won 


NATIONAL AWARDS 
tn the Last 3 Years 
Ss 


Ask one’ of our qualified ac- 
count executives to show you 
samples of many successful 
mailings. No obligation in the 
New York Metropolitan area. 


D. H. AHREND CO. 


325 to 333 East 44 ST., New York 17, N. Y. 


MUrray Hill 4-3411 


The 
Voice of 


Poet 


ALL 
New England 


bringing gieater listener enjoyment 


to_more than 3 million people 


WITH 50,000 WATTS 
On 680 KILOCYCLES 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
WEED & CO. 
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West 49 St., 


Facts on Small Business .. . 
What is “small business?” What is 


its economic importance to the 
Nation? What kind of financial help 
do small businessmen need? Because 
of the heightened interest in the lot 
of the small businessman during the 
past few years—what with more com- 
plicated tax problems and accounting 
demands, and credit difficulties—the 
Research Dept. of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers’ Committee 
on Industrial Financing, has prepared 
a factual and objective study called 
“Financing Small Business.” For a 
copy, write to the N.A.M. at 14 
New York 20, N. Y. 


The Self-Service Story .. . 
What are the aspects of self-service 
and its effect on distribution costs? A 
comparison between four large service 
markets and four large self-service 


SCHOOL TEACHERS 
are in the spotlight 


Like a prima donna, school teachers get 


a lot of attention. In their own com- 
munity they are looked up to... they’re 
important . . . they’re emulated in dress, 
in manners, in thinking. In their schools 
they influence a lot of kids who influence 
a lot of homes, as any parent knows. 

The story of your product, your busi- 
ness, your principles is interesting to 
teachers and the breadth of its influence 
could scarcely be estimated. 

Tell the story to the 710,000 sub- 
scribers of State Teachers Magazines. 
Write for full information to State 
Teachers Magazines, 307 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago 1. 


Georgia C. Rawson, Manager 
Reaching America’s Most Influential Market 


| ry 

State Teachers 
MAGAZINES 

710,000 Subscribers 


An association of 42 state teachers magazines 


markets indicates a 46% ditterence 
in sales per man-hour, le oe self- 
service. “Help Yourself to Lower 
Distribution Costs,” a booklet pub- 
lished by E. 1. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., outlines the advantages 
of self-service in the retail operation, 
Arguments on its side: It provides 
more traffic per square foot, builds the 
average sale. Manufacturers who 
want to win larger shares of the 
shopper’s market will find some prac- 
tical ideas here. For information. 
write to the company at Wilmington, 


Del. 


Market Information .. . |; 
you're seeking statistics on specific 
market areas, you may want to check 
through the following list of avail- 
able publications: 


NEW ENGLAND MARKET: ‘[wo of 
the most recent studies prepared by 
the New England Newspapers Ad- 
vertising Bureau: 8th Annual Sur- 
vey of Retail Distribution of Grocery 
Store Products (made in 37 cities in 
New England ranging in city zone 
populations from 13,916 to 1,948,- 
763); and New England Daily 
Newspaper Circulation by Counties, 
City Zones, Retail Trading Zones. 
The address of the Bureau: 516 
Statler Bldg., Boston 16, Mass. 


WICHITA: “Wichita People,” a 
complete “vearbook’’-type publication 
presenting information on the people, 
industries, and economic and social 
life of the city. It’s published by the 
Wichita Chamber of Commerce. 
Wichita, Kan. 


KNOXVILLE: “Grocery Distribution 
in a $22,720,000 Market.” For a 
copy, write to its publishers, 7h 
Knoxville News-Sentinel, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

CALIFORNIA: “A Report to Sales 
Managers on California’s Central 
Valley Market. (The Sacramento 
aud San Joaquin Valleys) ,” Compiled 
and distributed by Domestic ‘Trade 
Dept., Los Angeles County Chamber 
of Commerce, Los Angeles, Calit. 


NEW YORK CITY: ‘Cold Cereals 
Sales in New York City.” One oi the 
recent studies conducted by the Re- 
search Dept., The New York Times 
New York, N. Y. 


CANADA: “Canada's Market in 
Home Equipment.” A survey of con- 
sumer demand for appliances, ¢4! 2 
ment, furnishings, made among |.520 
housewives. Write to ae al int- 
er Publishing Co., Ltd., Toronto, 


Ontario. 
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Het Box of Vuepok, by Plastic Artisans, White Plains, N. Y. 


Hats in Vuepak ... like harmonicas, hardware, hand-towels, 
or hundreds of other items...have an irresistible appeal 
to smart buyers. Everybody wants to know how and where 
to get them! 


For Vuepak not only protects the merchandise, but it dis- 
plays it to best advantage. Color, freshness, design and 
texture are fully revealed, fully exploited in the clear, 
transparent, rigid “showcase” of Vuepak. 


These hat boxes of Vuepak are of particular interest to box- 
makers and style-wise merchandisers for two reasons: 


...the sleek Vuepak lamination of fabric, paper, 
or glass mat used for the lid. 


-..the skillful “engineering” of the package so 
that the bottom and sides can snap into place 
quickly, inexpensively, securely. 


Whatever your product may be, if it’s worth looking at, it’s 
worth a Vuepak package...and the sales impetus that 
Vuepak delivers. 


Details are available from your box supplier...or direct 
from: MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plastics Division, 
Springfield 2, Massachusetts. In Canada, Monsanto Ltd., Mon- 
drea!, Toronto, Vancouver. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON VUEPAK 


1. What is Vuepak? 

Vuepak is a transparent, tough, 
rigid, beautiful Monsanto cellulose 
acetate, 


2. In what form is Vuepak avail- 
able? 

In sheets up to 30” wide, and in con- 
tinuous rolls 30” wide up to 1000 ft. 
long in thicknesses up fo .015”. Avail- 
able in .020” thickness in rolls with 
unit finish or in 20” x 50” press pol- 
ished sheets. 


3. In what thicknesses is if ordi- 
narily available? 
In six standard gauges 0.005” to 


a 
MONSANTO | 
PLASTICS | 


| 
ChOVing cmoutteY o.weice trewes cones | 


4. Does sunlight affect it? 
No. 


5. Is it affected by heat? 

Not under ordinary temperatures. 
It begins to soften after 200° F. 
Underwriters’ Laboratories classifi- 
cation, “slow burning.” 


6. How can it be fabricated? 

It can be drawn, shaped, formed or 
folded into almost any shape with 
inexpensive dies, If can be em- 
bossed, stapled, printed, cemented, 
or combined with other materials. 
VUEPAK: Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


VUEFARPAK 


~ 
TRANSPARENT PACKAGING MATERIAL 


tes 
THE WATERMARK IS YOUR 
Gittlil guiddiapite 


How Much Cotton Fibre? 
| 25%-50%-75%- 100% 


@ Next time you sign your mail, look at the 
watermark of your letterhead paper. It’s your 
quality guarantee. It should reveal what it's 
made from... the finest papers are made 
from cotton fibres. It should also reveal how 
much cotton fibre... the more cotton fibre, 
the finer the paper. Finally, it should reveal 
who made it... like Fox River, who has been 
making fine cotton fibre papers since 1883. 


@ That's all you need to know to obtain the 
finest in letterhead papers. Ask your printer, 
lithographer or engraver about Fox River pa- 
pers. He'll be glad to recommend the paper 
with the correct cotton fibre content for each 
business need. 


BOND, LEDGER AND ONION SKIN PAPERS 


FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 


418-H S. Appleton Street, Appleton, Wisconsin 
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Shop Talk 
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This issue of SM brings to you what | consider to be two of the year's 
finest articles on manpower problems. One is the discussion of sales- 
man's grievances, by Robert McMurry (see page 37). The other is the 
why and how of job analysis, for salesmen, by Burton Bigelow and Dr. 
Edwin Flemming {see page 76). We shall arrange for reprints—but 
Readers’ Service Bureau will not be able to furnish them before September 
10. Reason: photolith reproduction jam here in New York. 


Family Album: That man with the hoe, in the yam patch near 
the Hollywood Bowl, is someone we know. It’s Jim Collins, philoso- 
pher, vegetable gardener, and business writer whose name you see 
frequently on articles date-lined Los Angeles. 


Jim’s past is as interesting as a patch-work quilt. Most of it was 
conditioned by a curiosity that has focused on people—how they do 
their work, the resourcefulness and ingenuity with which they solve 
their business problems. One-time a printer’s devil in Detroit, Jim 
Collins hoboed to see the world, “became a practical advertising man 
as bill poster for the Ringling Circus in 1896.” The turn of the 
century found him free-lancing in New York. He broke into The 
Saturday Evening Post in 1906, “before it had a hundred pages or a 
million circulation.” Against the advice of George Horace Lorimer 
he went to London (Lorimer said London was full of American 
correspondents who would send in anything that belonged in the 
Post) . .. there he wrote a series of articles on “(How the English- 
man Does Business.” He sold them to the Post. 


In 1926, after earning a purple heart as a result of disabilities 
suffered in the Florida boom, Collins went over to Florida’s coming 
competition. He moved to California. There he edited Southern 
California Business, monthly magazine of the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce, then returned to free lancing in 1929. SM bought the 
first manuscript he ever submitted, decided that it could use more 
of his curiosity and writing skill, has published -his articles almost 
continuously ever since. 


A green thumb and California’s never-frost (well, almost never) 
growing season keep the Collins larder stuffed to the limits of the 
hydrator with cabbages as big as basket balls, the kind of celery a 
culinary inventor had in mind when he first concocted and named 
Perfection Salad, yams and more yams “because they’re a lazy man’s 
crop, grow all year, and kill out weeds by their thick foliage.”’ 


“T was born,” says Jim Collins, “with a basic optimism about 
people. I have few burning aversions.” 


Banking Public Relations: S\I’s San Francisco editor sent me, 
last week, a copy of a booklet called ‘Here’s a Public Relations Idea.”’ 
It is being distributed to bank-members by the Committee on Public 
Relations for the California Bankers Association. 


The purpose of the booklet is set forth tersely: ‘“The Public 
Relations Committee of your Association wants your help on an 
important job. We want you to make bank customers out of the two 
million Californians who do not now regularly use the services of 


a bank.” 


The reason for this objective: public opinion polls have disclosed 
that banks have the fewest friends and the most critics among those 
who are not regular users of bank service and have little or no 
contact with banks. (A recent Gallup poll showed that 31% of 
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American voters favor Government ownership of banks.) The net 
of the Committee’s recommendations is that banks need active, 
aggressive campaigns for making non-users of banking services into 
users. (The booklet provides a check list of suggested services on 
which such promotions might be based.) 


Hot-footing it back to the Readers’ Service Department and the 
depository of our bound volumes, I pulled out SALEs MANAGEMENT 
1938, in which we printed an editorial headed, 
It said, in part: 


for November 1, 
“Wanted: A Public Relations Program for Banks.” 


“We know of no business that presents a colder shoulder to the 
public than the typical bank. And we know of no business which 
seems to need public relations counsel so badly. . . . In their effort to 
impress people with their conservatism and their trustworthiness, 
bankers have assumed an air of austerity which is so forbidding that 
the public would prefer to go almost anywhere else to do business. 


“Banks need to learn . . . specifically, the meaning of friendly 
service. They need to dispel the public’s hate of dealing with banks. 
They need to learn how to bring people in for small services, like 
traveler’s checks, deposit boxes, and Christmas savings accounts, as a 
step in the direction of making Mr. and Mrs. America conscious of 
the fact that they appreciate even small ‘purchases.’ The banker’s 
attitude is almost invariably one of doing you a favor, and people 
do not like to be patronized. 


“Bankers need to humanize themselves, to convince the man in the 
street that something besides ice water flows in the veins of bankers. 
. . . Dignity is most admirable in its place, but it doesn’t make 
friends or sell goods. It makes implacable enemies and sends people 
to competition.” 


Now, three years and one War later, when public relations is com- 
ing into its own as a major function of business, our “want-ad” has 
been, answered. 


To those hundreds of you who wrote to us, or direct to Jack Lacy, for 
a booklet embodying an expanded version of the article "What Makes 
a Star Salesman Tick?" (SM May |, 1946): the booklets will be ready 
any day now. | saw a printer's rough proof July 30. 


Pacific Front: Don McClinton and his co-members in the San 
Francisco Sales Managers Association have circled the dates for the 
Fall Sales Management Conference. It’s to be held Oct. 31 and 
Nov. 1. And so my desk is now awash with airline time tables, 
assorted scratch pad notes on leads and ideas, and an adipose 
portfolio of correspondence, invitations, and generous suggestions 
which resulted from my Shop Talk memo in April saying that I 
was planning a cross-country trip for this Fall. 


I’m working out an itinerary ’that will include Seattle, perhaps 
Portland, certainly San Francisco and Los Angeles. Not only do I 
expect to benefit from the discussions at the conference, but I shall 
particularly welcome the opportunity to talk with some of our 
West Coast subscribers who, up to now, I’ve never had the pleasure 
of meeting. By flying the long legs of the trip, I expect to conserve 
several days’ time in which to pack in two dozen extra interviews— 
and still get back to New York in time for Thanksgiving. 


Meanwhile, I specifically invite any and all of our West Coast 
riends to send to me, now, any suggestions they may feel inclined 
o make about One: Market-wise developments on the Coast they 
would like to see treated editorially in SaLEs MANAGEMENT, and 
Two: Any plans and ideas lately developed, or developing, in their 
own companies which look like grist for the SM mill. 


—> web 


A. R. HAHN 
Managing Editor 
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LIFT YOUR SALES CEILING 


AIRPORTS 


To es SCHEDUL 


With the recent passage of the 
airports bill a fund of $1,000,- 
000,000 becomes available for 
new airport construction. Under 
CAA plans, this means a market 
of $200 million a year for the 
construction of 3,000 urgently 
needed airports. 


This fast-rising market offers you 
a new outlet of vast potentiality. 
Your products are needed right 
now in the 3 big categories of the 
airports market: 


1. Construction equipment and 
materials. 


2. Airport operation and main- 
tenance equipment. 


3. Aircraft sales and service— 
plus the needs of the private flyer. 


AIRPORTS puts you on the inside 
track to this swelling market. AIR- 
PORTS is the recognized authority 
on planning, construction, man- 
agement; in aircraft sales and 
service — 12 issues a year de- 
voted 100% to airports and their 
specific problems. 


HAIRE 


Geely 


AVIATION PUBLICATIONS 


1170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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‘ SALES MANAGEMENT 


ie yunded the alarm against the 


LOLUMN 


“Whatever is right can be achieved through the irresistible power of 
awakened and informed public opinion. Our object, therefore, is not 
to enquire whether a thing can be done, but whether it ought to be 


done, and if it ought to be done, to so exert the forces of publicity 
that public opinion will compel it to be done.” 


1933 the Hearst Newspapers urged the 
ew Deal Party to reject the communistic 
liefs of certain Fellow Travellers high 

its councils, 


1935 the Hearst Newspapers reported 
hat the Red 5th Column was strongly en- 
nched in Federal Relief Administration. 


1939 the Hearst Newspapers reminded 
i¢ administration that Russia’s promise 
) desist from communist propaganda in 
ie United States had not been and would 
ot be kept, 


M41 the Hearst Newspapers disclosed 
lat 1254 Russians, mostly Communists, 


QVM AK 


who ‘had been ordered deported were still 
living on the fat of our land. 


In 1942 the Hearst Newspapers warned 
“dissolution” of the U. S. Communist Party 
meant nothing while the American Labor 
Party remained. 


In 1945 the Hearst Newspapers deplored 
the reported reversal of the rule barring 
Reds as officers in the U. S. Army. 


In 1946 the Hearst Newspapers declared 
the difference between the Red spies in the 
U. S. and Canada was that Canada was 
doing something about them. 
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Hiring Will Be Easier—if You 
Blueprint Your Salesmen’'s Jobs 


BY BURTON BIGELOW and 


EDWIN G. FLEMMING Ph.D. « Director, Division for Sales Personnel Selection 


Burton Bigelow Organization, Management Consultants 


~ 


The drafting of an accurate picture of the job pattern 
and the work load is the first step towards better selection, 
better training and better supervision. This article tells 
how to make a complete job analysis—and how to use it. 


When a vacancy occurs in his sales 
organization, or a decision is made 
to add men, the sales manager sets 
out to recruit applicants, one or more 
of whom are to be hired. In this 
activity he becomes, functionally, a 
purchasing agent. He is buying the 
time and effort of men—men whose 
eventual worth to the company will 
depend upon each having the right 
composite pattern of interests, apti- 
tudes, abilities and personality traits. 

If the hiring were being done by a 
professional buyer, schooled in mod- 
ern purchasing techniques, he would 
require the requisitioning officer to 
provide a written requisition, indi- 
cating what to buy, the price range 
and when delivery is desired. And 
since the product to be bought is a 
complex one—one which cannot be 
bought by sample, but only on the 
seller’s representations, “as is,” “job 
lot,” “‘no returns accepted” — he 
would also require a set of blueprints 
and detailed specifications, giving him 
an authentic description of the de- 
sign, materials, dimensions, tolerances 
and other requirements which the 
product must meet. 

Few sales managers buy sales man- 
power on the basis of any such sys- 
tematic procedure. Seldom do they 
have any hiring specifications; rarely 
do they possess a reasonably compre- 
hensive written Job Description, and 
in most cases they do not have in their 
own minds a clear picture of the re- 
quirements of the job and the corre- 
sponding “man-attributes” necessary 
to fill the job satisfactorily. 

Oh, yes! They want “a man be- 
tween 28 and 45, who can sell, who 
is experienced, a hard worker, loyal, 
and a go-getter’—whatever that is. 
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If an experienced purchasing agent 
refuses to buy a fairly-well-standard- 
ized piece of machinery on equally 
vague, incomplete and fragmentary 
specifications, how can a sales man- 
ager hope to hire a less-well-stand- 
ardized human being in the absence 
of specific details? 

Is it that the sales manager is a 
better buyer than the professional 
purchasing agent? Or does he have 
X-ray eyes and the gift of psychic 
pre-vision ? 

None of these extraordinary pow- 
ers are common to sales managers— 
they would be the first to admit it. 
And there are special reasons why 
all reasonable precautions dictated by 
buying experience should be used in 
buying manpower — because man- 
power continues to cost money every 
day you keep it. One bad buy can 
run into a lot of money before the 
sales manager gets out of the deal. 

Let’s begin, therefore, with the 
premise that no sales manager is pre- 
pared to do an effective job of man- 
power purchasing until he has a set 
of hiring specifications to guide him. 

In the orderly processes of modern 
personnel practice, hiring specifica- 
tions are derived from three sources: 


1. A study of the Salesman’s Job 
Analysis or Job Description. 


2. A study of the Application 
Blank or Personal History Record: in 
relation to performance on the job. 


3. An examination of the com- 
pany’s over-all Success-and-Failure 
Profile, developed through a study 
of the significant psychological apti- 
tude test scores which distinguish the 


company’s “best” from their ‘“‘poor- 
est’? salesmen. 

Not every company will have 
available the last-mentioned Success- 
and-Failure Profiile which, briefly, 
is a visualization of a complete study 
of the company’s existing sales force, 
indicating those intrinsic factors—as 
revealed by psychological tests — 
which distinguish the company’s 
“best” salesman from their “poorest.” 

But any sales manager who has 
preserved the Application Blanks or 
Personal History Records of all men 
hired, can make a study of the per- 
sonal history factors of the men who 
survived as successes, and those who 
fell by the wayside as failures. ‘These 
factors may include age, education, 
marital status, previous experience, 
etc. If the successes (or the failures) 
fall into a significant pattern in these 
respects, such information should find 
its way into the final Hiring Speci- 
fications. 


Provides Basic information 


Aside from the personal history 
factors, and in the absence of psy- 
chological tests, the chief source of 
information for building the Hiring 
Specifications will be the Job Descrip- 
tion, which is merely an expression, 
in simple narrative form, of the facts 
brought out by the Job Analysis 
Questionnaire. This questionnaire 1s 
usually the basic information-gather- 
ing device. 

Before outlining the facts needed 
for a Job Description, it might be 
well to point out that such a “verbal 
job picture” is useful to the sales 
manager in many ways: 


1. If the job pattern and work 
load factors are timed for standard 
recurring operations, or for a typical 
day’s or week’s work, the Job 
Description quickly reveals whether 
the sum-total-job expectation is real- 
istic and humanly possible of accom- 
plishment by a typical salesman. 


2. The Job Description can easily 
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be made the keystone of the sales 
training program. Since the Job 
Description tells what the salesman 
must know and do, the sales training 
director need only study it to learn 
the scope and subject matter for his 
training. If he has available, in addi- 
tion, the hiring documents, including 
the Personal History Records, and 
the reports on each man’s psycholog- 
ical tests, then he knows the com- 
posite areas of weakness and is then 
able to determine the emphasis needed 
on each section of the program. (One 
of the most interesting first sessions 
in any sales training program can be 
built around the salesman’s job—its 
duty pattern and its work load. Often 
such a session gives the sales group 
their first real understanding of their 
own jobs. ) 


3. The Job Description provides 
an official yardstick or criterion 
against which supervision can oper- 
ate. You can’t fairly criticize a man 
for not doing what you have not told 
him to do. You can't tell a salesman 
what to do unless the job has been 
analyzed and its demands written 
down in simple language. 


4. Since the Job Description sets 
up an official outline of the duties de- 
manded to be performed, it becomes 
an important aid to the sales man- 
ager in designing sales reports. Ob- 
viously, a sales manager wants to 
know whether his men are carrying 
out their assigned pattern of work; 
if the information on his salesmen’s 
reports parallels the duty pattern then 
the comparison of work performed 
with work demanded becomes easy. 


5. If performance records parallel 
job duties, then periodic rating of 
each salesman becomes easy; the in- 
stallation of an equitable periodic ap- 
praisal and upgrading procedure re- 
quires but one additional step. 

We give below a comprehensive 
list of checking points from which a 
tailor-made Job Analysis check-list or 
questionnaire may be constructed. 
But before tackling this tailoring 
task, the reader ought to be informed 
that there are a few difficulties ahead 
of him. The most basic of these arises 
from the fact that there are usually 
six possible ways in which the job 
can be described. Two of these repre- 
sent the salesmen’s viewpoint; two 
the viewpoint of management; one 
the viewpoint of an experienced out- 
side observer, and finally, the official 
standard job description which estab- 
lishes the authoritative job set-up. 

Let’s list the six possible job 
descriptions: (See chart and box at 
right on this page.) 

Once a job analysis has been made 
and a job description written, it 
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THE SALESMAN’S JOB 
From 3 Points of View 
MANAGEMENT, SALESMEN, OUTSIDE OBSERVER 


6. 
THE OFFICIAL STANDARD 
JOB DESCRIPTION 


Formal Statement of 


WHAT MANAGEMENT 


Salesman 
to do 


THINKS 


the Salesman y 


ama S41 ESMANS 
JOB 


| What MANAGEMENT. 


ALESMAN 
to do 


(in informal 


6 DESCRIPTIONS FOR EVERY SALES JOB 


Salesman's Point-of-View How to Find Out 


1, | What the salesman thinks management wants | Ask the salesman 


him to to. 


2. What the salesman thinks he does. Ask the salesman 


| Management's Point-of-View 


4, What management thinks the salesman does. Ask the management 


Outside Observer's Point-of-View 


Bo What the salesman really does. Travel with the salesman and ob- 
serve him in action—make a record 
| on the spot. (Poor alternative: Ask 
him to keep a time-use record for 


| 60-90 days.) 
6. | What management really expects the sales- | The official, standard Job Descrip- 


| 


| man to do. | tion, stripped of its frills, and re- 


duced to its basic essential elements. 
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should not be “frozen” for all time, 
but kept current, reflecting the prac- 
tical changes made in the job pattern 
or work load. 

In almost every company, the sales 
job changes from time to time; in 
some cases, from season to season; in 
others, from year to year, or basic 
internal policies or external market 
conditions change. The Job Descrip- 
tion must be a dynamic implement 
reflecting these changes accurately. 
Those who have the authority to 
hire, train, supervise and upgrade 
salesmen must be kept aware of these 
changes, for, in their work, the Job 
Description is likely to be used as a 
basic tool, both for the determination 
of departmental policy and for the 
development of standard practice 
procedures. 


Making the Job Analysis 


The following questions — plus 
others suggested by the sales man- 
ager's experience—if answered con- 
scientiously, will give management a 
clear picture of the job which they 
expect the salesman to perform. 


Jos Tirve: Indicate first the job 
title. Then give any alternative title. 
One company may call its salesmen 
consultants; another labels them dis- 
trict merchandisers; another, manu- 
facturer’s representatives; still an- 
other, route men; a fifth, detailists, 
and so on. Often the mere job title 
indicates the emphasis placed by man- 
agement upon some single function 
of the whole job. 

Each classification should be de- 
scribed separately. For example, if 
one group of salesmen call on indus- 
trial accounts only, another group on 
large institutional consumers, such as 
hospitals, hotels, schools, etc., and 
still another group on jobbers and 
retailers, then each of these groups 
should bear a separate job classifica- 
tion and a distinct job title. 


COMPENSATION: Under “Com- 
pensation” indicate the method of 
payment, and the basis upon which 
compensation is determined. State 
also how the salesman’s expenses are 
taken care of. Indicate the average 
beginning salary, and what a man 
may reasonably expect to earn after 
five years. Be realistic in this respect; 
don’t kid yourself by putting down 
the largest commission ever earned by 
one of your star salesmen. What is 
the reasonable expectation of the 
average salesman? 


Ace: Determine the age range 
that is acceptable and that which is 
preferred. Base this upon experience. 
If you don’t know, say so. 
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PHYSICAL REQUIREMENTS: What 
physical requirements are necessary 
for the job? More particularly, are 
there any automatically disqualifying 
physical attributes ? One company, be- 
cause of the nature of its product, 
automatically disqualifies men who 
have difficulty with their hearing; 
another—selling hearing aids—pre- 
fers men who use them. Perhaps your 
sales job has some such physical re- 
quirements. 

Describe the factors in the job that 
are likely to make demands upon a 
man’s physical stamina. Does he have 
to walk a great deal? Does he have 
to carry a heavy sample case or lug 
a machine on his calls? Does he have 
to spend long hours driving his car, 
or riding on trains? Are his sleeping 
hours likely to be irregular, or the 
eating accommodations  unsatisfac- 
tory? Such factors are important, 
and may have a bearing on the ade- 
quacy of an applicant’s qualifications 
for the job. 


EpucaTion : How much education 
should a man have? Is a high school 
education enough? Or is more than 
that needed? Is any special technical 
training desirable or essential, such as 
in engineering, accounting, agricul- 
ture, or one of the trades? Are there 
any automatically disqualifying edu- 
cational limits for the job? 


Consider His Experience 


EXPERIENCE: What experience 
should a man have, not only in sell- 
ing, but in other lines of work? In 
certain lines, salesmen are better pro- 
ducers for having had some technical, 
engineering or shop experience. In 
other lines, salesmen do better if they 
have had some office experience, while 
in the case of livestock and poultry 
feed manufacturers, they often will 
not hire a man who does not have 
in his background some actual con- 
tact or experience with farming or 
farm selling. Often the applicant’s 
experience during boyhood or young 
manhood is a genuine asset. Do you 
know what background factors are 
valuable in your business? 

What and how much experience in 
selling is desirable? Sales experience 
in your line is not always an asset. 
Some companies will not employ a 
salesman who has worked for a com- 
petitor, having found from a study 
of past failures, that such men are a 
risk. This isn’t necessarily true in 
every case, but management should 
ascertain whether competitors’ ex- 
salesmen are an asset or a potential 
liability in their particular type of 
selling operation. 


EaoTionat “Dratns”: Decide to 


what extent a certain amount of 
emotional or artistic sensitivity, such 
as that of a creative artist, for ex. 
ample, is an asset or a handicap in 
your sales program. Determine 
whether there is anything inherent 
in your company or in the kind of 
selling your men do that might con- 
stitute drains upon their emotional 
reserves. Are there pressures from the 
main office or from the branch man- 
agers that would be likely to put a 
sensitive man on edge? Does lining 
up prospects constitute a problem? 
Is your selling operation a “horse- 
trading” affair? Do your men have 
to “cool their heels” during long 
waits in outer offices, or suffer nerve- 
wracking delays because of train 
schedules? Is there a long lapse of 
time between calls, or between the 
first sales presentation and the order? 
Is your operation a cyclical “feast or 
famine” sort of proposition? Is there 
a low ratio of sales to calls? Does 
a man have to spend long periods of 
time away from home? These are 
examples of the kinds of things that 
might unsettle men who did not 
possess the necessary stability and 
ruggedness. 


Specify Type of Customer 
PropLe CALLED On: The kind 


of prospects or customers on whom 
your men call will also determine the 
kind of man who will or will not be 
acceptable for the job. Specify 
whether he calls on consumers, re- 
tailers, wholesalers, manufacturers 
owners, executives, purchasing agents, 
or technical men. Describe the type 
and general caliber of these men. 


Type oF SELLING: Classify the 
type of selling your salesmen do. Is 
it retail selling; direct specialty sell- 
ing; technical, engineering type ot 
selling; wholesale, ‘‘pick-up-order” 
selling; merchandising selling; or 
some other type or a combination ot 
these ? 


INITIATIVE: To what extent are 
initiative and ingenuity required out- 
side of routine. Are your procedures 
standardized, or are conditions in the 
field from customer to customer never 
twice the same nor even similar so 
that your salesmen must constantly 
decide vitally important questions? 
Where between these two extremes 
does your selling operation lie in its 
demands upon imagination and orig- 
inality ? 


Jos Parrern: What is the work 
pattern your men must follow? What 
are their hours? How many calls a 
day should they make? What per- 


centage of their time is spent in 
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ROM coast to coast Classified sections of Telephone 

Directories — 20,000,000 strong—are hard at 
work helping prospects to find trade-marked prod- 
ucts and services. 


In homes, offices, factories and at telephone pay 
stations everywhere the Classified is at the buyer’s 
fingertips with useful information to help answer 
such important |buying questions as: “Where is a 
dealer for this trade-marked product?” “Who is the 
local authorized serviceman for my make of vacuum 
cleaner?” 


From business men, housewives, homeowners, 
purchasing agents and many others comes a constant 
flood of such questions. Answers from the Classified 
save them time and trouble. That’s why 
this informative book is America’s most 
popular aid to buyers. 


traveling between calls? How much 
time do they devote to planning their 
work? Does the salesman estimate 
his own sales quotas? Does he cover 
a regular route of established ac- 
counts? Does he have to develop his 
own prospect list? What percentage 
of his time is devoted to actual sales 
calls? Does he have to arrange for 
appointments in advance? What is 
the nature of the competitive situa- 
tion? What authority does he have 
to make estimates and quotations, to 
quote non-standard prices, to cut 
prices, to use his own discretion in 
accepting or rejecting orders, to make 
commitments on samples, to alter 
company policy and credit terms? 

Under a _ heading, “The sales 
presentation,’ indicate specifically 
what he sells. List the items, or give 
the total number of items in the 
catalog, and describe their nature 
and variety. Does he use a standard 
presentation, or is he expected to use 
his own judgment on the presentation 
to make? Does he have to make 
demonstrations ? 


How Much Entertaining? 


Describe the kind and amount of 
entertaining the salesman is required 
to do as a part of his job. Indicate 
what percentage of his time is devoted 
to entertaining. 

To what extent is his work con- 
cerned with problems of re-sale and 
re-instruction? Does he have to can- 
vass and make presentations with 
wholesalers’ men? Does he have to 
hold and direct sales meetings for 
wholesale and retail personnel? Does 
he have to instruct others outside 
of sales meetings? Does he have to 
do window and display work? Is he 
required to do any merchandise ad- 
vertising and sales promotional work? 
What percentage of his time is de- 
voted to each of these types of work? 

Does the company expect its men 
to have a long range program for 
personal improvement? Do they have 
to maintain sales portfolios? Are they 
expected to read business publications 
and books? Are they expected to 
study through extension courses 
given by established educational in- 
stitutions? Does the company do any- 
thing to help the men to personal 
betterment? Does the company pro- 
vide training and refresher courses? 

How much reporting and detail 
work is required of your salesmen? 
Do they have to gather specially re- 
quested information? Are they re- 
quired to analyze and report on spe- 
cially requested information? Do they 
make regular call reports, expense 
reports, credit reports? Do they pass 
on credit, and make collections? Are 
they bonded? What is the largest 


sum of money they handle? How 
much correspondence do they have 
with the house, with customers and 
prospects? To what extent are they 
required to observe and report com- 
petitive practices? What sales records 
are they required to keep? 

Describe the product-service work 
required. Must they check, replace 
and replenish customer inventories? 
Do they adjust complaints in which 
cash allowances may be involved? 
Are they expected to make good-will 
talks before clubs and organizations ? 
Are they required to make and keep 
“public relations” contacts by joining 
clubs or societies? 

Whom does the salesman super- 
vise? Who supervises him? De- 
scribe the nature of the supervision 
given him. To whom do his reports 
go? From whom does he receive re- 
ports? Indicate the nature of such 
reports. 


SALES EQUIPMENT: What sales 
equipment is the salesman expected to 
furnish himself? What does the com- 
pany furnish? What sales aids are 
supplied by the company, such as 
samples, models, photographs, sales 
films, high-spot visualizers, presenta- 
tion script, consumer and product 
literature, and so on. 


OppPpoRTUNITY FOR  ADVANCE- 
MENT: What opportunities are there 
for promotion? To what job classi- 
fication may a good man legitimately 
aspire? What are the chances of his 


Cues & Tips on 
Film Showings 


The ABC’s of how to put 
on a movie are detailed in the 
booklet “How to Insure a Suc- 
cessful Film Showing,” issued 
by the Motion Picture Bureau, 
The Aetna Life Affiliated Com- 
panies, Hartford, Conn. The 
booklet, issued to Aetna agents 
and others using Aetna films, 
covers such points as selecting 
the room, checking the pro- 
jector, computing proper dis- 
tance between projector and 
screen, and _ observing local 
laws. 

Aetna sends this booklet to 
its agents and other users at the 
time it makes a film available. 
To date some 5,000 copies have 
been distributed, but there’s no 
blanket distribution since the 
booklet is most effective when 
studied just prior to a film 
showing. 


getting there? What is the pay range 
in the next higher bracket? What 
qualifications are necessary for pro- 
motion ? 

And finally, what activities are 
least liked by the salesmen in your 
organization? What activities are 
best liked? In this last question the 
answers are worth nothing unless 
they are the sincere statements of 
the men themselves. Management's 
answer to this question is seldom cur- 
rect or realistic. 

When you have these questions— 
plus those you have added from your 
own experience—correctly and ade- 
quately answered, you have your Job 
Analysis— the “raw” version of it at 
least. More often than not, it con- 
tains several surprises for manage- 
ment, especially if the facts have been 
derived from the salesmen or from 
an outside observer. 

The most frequent surprise stems 
from management’s sudden realiza- 
tion that the salesman’s job involves 
a long list of duties, of unexpected 
variety and scope, calling for a mul- 
tiplicity of talents not to be found 
in an ordinary individual. 


Defines Scope of Job 


After the analysis is made, if a 
typical list of standard duties is ex- 
tracted and the tasks realistically 
timed, management usually exclaims 
(privately, of course) ‘How this fel- 
low ever gets all this work done is 
more than I can understand!” 

Sometimes this new knowledge 
leads management to shorten the 
duty list and lighten the work load. 
This may mean omitting certain less 
important tasks, eliminating non-sell- 
ing duties—and giving more empha- 
sis to essential sales and merchandis- 
ing activities. 

In any event, when the Job Analy- 
sis is finished, it should be scrutinized 
and audited by management before 
it is reduced to narrative and 
“frozen” into standard practice by 
management. 

Once management has agreed upon 
the job pattern and work load, these 
should be written up in a formal 
Job Description, briefly, concisely, 
and with the utmost clarity and defi- 
nition. 

You will soon be using this Job 
Description as an aid in selection 
(as translated into Hiring Specifica- 
tions) in training, in supervision, in 
manpower appraisal, in job evalua- 
tion and in plans for merit rating 
and advancement of your sales per- 
sonnel. You will wonder how you 
ever managed a sales force without 
it. Once you’ve used it, you will re- 
fuse ever again to manage men o” 4 
blind, non-factual basis. 
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Even in the Land of Grandeur 


Seattle is Big! 


Big mountains, big trees, big ships 
. . -.in this land where the word ‘‘big’’ 
is not a superlative, Seattle is the BIG 
CITY. Seattle now ranks among the 
FIRST 15 markets in America. 


VISIT SEATTLE. See for yourself what a 
tremendously wealthy, important mar- 
ket Seattle has become. You will enjoy 
the cool, green Puget Sound country. 


And the BIG newspaper in Seattle is 
THE TIMES. It is read in most Seattle 
homes — covering this market inten- 
sively. The SEATTLE TIMES is the No. 1 
advertising medium in Seattle. 
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A TOUGH CUSTOMER .. . but the sales- 


man gets the order—a trial order, he's told. 
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INSIDE JOB: The salesman turns his order 
over to the “inside man, who'll follow 


through to see that the account is satisfied. 


ON PAPER: The credit and stock checked, 
it's now up to the girls who write orders 
in multiples of six on a fanfold machine. 


CLERICAL TEAMWORK: The clerk in the 


warehouse files papers as his part of the 


followup routine connected with filing orders. 
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Graybar Film Stresses Proper 
Follow-Through on Orders 


A sound-slide presentation reminds home office workers 
of the importance of speedy and accurate handling of 
shipments as a means for winning and holding good-will, 


Many a valuable customer has been 
fost through an  error—apparently 
slight in itself, but important in its 
consequences—in filling an order. It 
matters little whether the error is in 
the order itself or in its interpreta- 
tion by someone while handling it. 
Realizing this, Graybar Electric Co. 
is now conducting a program to edu- 
cate its sales force, warehouse per- 
sonnel and office staff in the proper 
handling of orders. 

This program rests on a sound 
slide-film ‘“The Graybar Team,” the 
theme of which is the need for team- 
work in the organization. It shows 
what happens from the time a sales- 
man takes an order until the shipment 
has been received by the purchaser. 
Emphasis is on the interdependence 
of the various departments of the 
Graybar organization, and, in par- 
ticular, the necessity for good team- 
work between the sales staff and the 
various people who play their parts 
in filling an order. : 

Before the educational campaign 
was inaugurated, Graybar’s manage- 
ment made an analysis of order pro- 
cedures, starting from receipt of the 
order (by mail or through a sales- 
man), through the steps of order- 
editing; credit checking; handling by 
the stock maintenance department; 
order-writing; purchasing  out-of- 
stock items; assembling the goods 


BRASS TACKS: Now the stock is selected 
from shelves to fill the order. It has to be 
right, to keep the new account on the books. 


ordered; shipping; billing; account- 
ing, etc. (See chart page 86.) 
‘These steps, and other intermedi- 
ary ones, are shown in the 35-mm. 
sound slidefilm, the script for which 
was written by Lewis Llewellyn, 
Graybar’s personnel director. There 
are no outside performers in it. Gray- 
bar employes “play” in the film. 
Representation in the film of the 
organization as “The Graybar 
Team,” is carried out through a 
scene depicting teamwork on the foot- 
ball field. There are shots showing a 
young salesman getting a trial order 
from a potentially big customer, and 
handling the order to his team-mate 
in the office. Other scenes show the 
credit manager checking the cus- 
tomer’s financial rating; correct 
editing of the order, with prices in- 
serted; various steps necessary in as- 
sembling out-of-stock items from sup- 
pliers ; difference in treatment of case 
lots and broken lots; methods of 
packing; loading on trucks; final 
shipment; various clerical steps in- 
volved through billing and filing of 
records—all punctuated by telephone 
conversations between the _ outside 
salesman and his “opposite number” 
inside. The enthusiasm of these two, 
and particularly that of the younger 
outside man, give zest to the story. 
One of the high spots is the scene 
in which he is telephoning the office 


Photos courtesy Grant, Flory & Williams. 


ON ITS WAY: Finally, the order is assem- 
bled on the loading platform, on its way to 
the customer. Good teamwork gets results. 
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salesman and learns that the satisfied 
customer, having received his ship- 
ment in good condition (thanks to 
good teamwork on the part of the 
office and warehouse), has asked him 
to call and get another order. 

The teamwork analogy is well de- 
veloped, to put across the idea that, 
even though selling is important, the 
duties of all the other workers are 
correspondingly important. 

During the war many companies 
found that it improved employe mor- 
ale and cut down turnover to con- 
vince each worker that the screws, 
bits or pieces—however small—he or 


she made were important in the pro- 
duction of war weapons. Graybar is 
using this same psychology in im- 
pressing upon comptometer operators 
and shipping clerks the importance of 
their jobs in the successful operation 
of the company. 

“One interesting point on the job 
of order editing is the fact that it 
takes two years of training to produce 
a good order editor,” says Graybar. 
“Trained people must handle this 
work from start to finish and unless 
we have followed an order from mail 
room to billing department, it is diff- 
cult to realize the careful, speedy, 
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Way back in ‘41, the upswing 
started, and sales went boom- 
ing, too. One spurt doesn’t make 
a market, but a steady, five-year 
boom sure does. Wichita’s rec- 
ord of industrial reconversion is 
unequalled, and so is this mar- 
ket’s reaction to good, consistent 
advertising — — especially if 
it comes from “That Selling 
Station in Wichita.” 
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Diary of an Order: 


INCOMING 
MAIL 


—_ 


ORDER 
EDITOR 


STOCK 
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SUPPLIERS 
INVOICES & SHIP. 
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ORDER EDITOR'S 
FILE 


BILLING 
DEPT 


TRAINING FOR EACH ONE: For every 
step in the history of an order, there is care- 
ful training, to assure accurate “teamwork.” 


accurate work, and the knowledge 
which is required by each individual 
member of the service team.” 

Reverting to the football analogy, 
the film closes with these words, go- 
ing with a picture of the smiling 
salesman pocketing a sizable order, 
“The salesman got the order—he 
made the touchdown. But it was 
made possible by the whole-hearted 
teamwork of the entire Graybar 
team.” 


Spontaneity in the slides was 
achieved by the use of flash-bulbs, 
which did away with long posing. 
The dialogue is by professionals. The 
film was produced and directed by 
John Flory, Grant, Flory & Wil- 
liams, New York City. 


“WHERE DO YOU GO from NO?” 


by Leon Epstein, Sales Counsel 


An important new book on the basic principles of 
two-fisted selling. A “‘must’” in every sales training 
program. Twelve chapters and a special index of 
memorable epigrams on selling and advertising. Over 
200 pages of stimulating ideas. Write today for 


Special Pre-Publication Quantity Offer. 
Sales Research Institute, 103 Park Ave., “. Y. © 
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REACH [L) Over 1,246,000 total copies 


each Sunday 
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e Magazine beauty of reproduction plus newspaper mass coverage 
and local confidence. 


| (@ [ If e Immediate and controllable sales stimulus plus extremely long 
; life in the home. 


e Complete market saturation in each of these six must markets 
plus single-order, single-copy convenience of national media. 


e 1,000-line page size. Available in monotone, duotone or fuli 
color gravure. 


80% to 90% of every issue is news of 
Local People and Local Events. 


To the right is an example of what we mean by 
y “The Local Touch” as found in the Louisville 
Courier-Journal. Every Sunday of the year its 
Sunday Magazine and those of the Atlanta Journal, 
Columbus Dispatch, Houston Chronicle, Nashville 
Tennessean, and Times-Picayune New Orleans 
States are tailored to measure for the people who 
| read them. 


Just contact anyone at Jann & Kelley, O'Mara & Ormsbee, 
The Branham Co., Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co.; or write 
' Standard Gravure Corp., Louisville 2, Kentucky. 
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How to Handle Dealer Franchise 
Inquiries When You Have to Say “No” 


Some day Bell & Howell will be only too happy to sign 


some new dealers, but today they can't even supply their 
present accounts. A series of three adroit form letters 
turns down franchise applications, but leaves the inquirer 
feeling friendly and sympathetic toward the company. 


Appeals for new dealerships, pour- 
ing in continuously upon manufac- 
turers all over the country, admit- 
tedly represent one of the most per- 
plexing problems facing today’s har- 
assed executives. And the Bell & 
Howell Co., Chicago manufacturers 
of motion picture cameras and pro- 
jectors, is handling the difficult situ- 
ation with an adroit bit of public re- 
lations. A series of well planned form 
letters, frank, friendly, and informa- 
tive, does the trick. 

Like most manufacturers of pre- 
cision, mechanical equipment, Bell & 
Howell is plagued by curtailed pro- 
duction, and, being unable to meet 
the demands of its old, long-estab- 
lished dealers, is not granting any 
new dealer franchises. “Yet,” says 
J. H. Booth, vice-president in charge 
of merchandising, “we know that 
when the current backlog of orders 
is filled, we’re going to want to do 
business with many of these aggres- 
sive new retailers who have brought 
new blood, new ideas, and new stores 
to photographic merchandising. Al- 
though in all fairness to our old 
dealers, we can’t take on new outlets 
now, nevertheless we do want to re- 
tain the interest and good-will of the 
new applicants lest they take on 
cheaper, mass-production ‘available 
now’ lines, while they are waiting, 
and become lost to us when finally 
we are able to meet everybody’s de- 
mands.” 

Accordingly, the company has de- 
vised a series of form létters directed 
to new dealer applicants, letters 
which are sent out at specific inter- 
vals and are calculated to retain and 
even stimulate the applicant’s inter- 


est in Bell & Howell. 
First Letter Stresses B&H Re- 


liance on Dealers 


In the first letter the company ex- 
presses appreciation for its selection 
by the applicant, and regretfully ex- 
plains that limited production pre- 


cludes any additional retail outlets 
right now. The company discusses its 
policy of selective dealer representa- 
tion, praises its dealers as the finest, 
most alert in the business, and 
frankly admits that its many years of 
successful business could be built 
only on the loyal support and good- 
will of its dealers. The applicant is 
made to feel that the “Bell & Howell 
Authorized Dealer” sign in his win- 
dow will stamp him as a leader in his 
community, that the company gen- 
uinely regrets that it cannot add him 
to its dealer roster just yet, and that 
the company’s loyalty to its dealers, 
as in the present situation, is some- 
thing he wants to “get in on” as 
quickly as possible. A formal applica- 
tion for a Bell & Howell dealer fran- 
chise is enclosed, and the letter closes 
with a promise to act just as soon 
as production permits expansion. The 
entire letter is quoted below: 


Thank You. . 


... for your recent letter expressing 
interest in obtaining a Bell & Howell 
dealer franchise. It is gratifying to 
know that you would like to merchan- 
dise our products, and we are en- 
closing herewith a dealership applica- 
tion which we should like to have you 
fill out and return to us at your con- 
venience. 

As you probably know, we sell 
direct to the dealer . . . no middleman 
enters the picture. This being so, it 
follows that Bell & Howell’s 39 years 
of successful manufacturing and 
marketing could be built only on a 
mutual exchange of confidence, loyal 
support, and good will. Our dealers 
always have been appointed with this 
in mind, and we believe that, over the 
years, we have been privileged to ap- 
point the finest, most alert group of 
dealers of any manufacturer in the 
business. This policy of selective 
representation has had a_ profound 
effect upon our dealers, too. Filmo is 
quality equipment, and the _ photo- 
graphic store exhibiting the “Bell & 
Howell Authorized Dealer” sign is 
looked upon as among the leading re- 


tailers of the community. That is the 


way you want it. . 
want it. 

Much against our wishes, we shall 
not be able to act upon your applica- 
tion immediately. Shortages of the 
highest quality raw materials and 
component parts have so seriously 
curtailed our production that, for the 
present, we have no course but to 
hold in temporary abeyance all re- 
quests for new dealer franchises. 

We greatly appreciate your interest 
in Bell & Howell products, and we 
look forward to receiving your com- 
pleted application. Prompt action will 
be taken just as soon as production 
Warrants expansion of our dealer 
group. 


. the way we 


Dealer Support and Testimonial 
Characterize Second Letter 


The second letter immediately 
acknowledges receipt of the com- 
pleted application, which “now is be- 
ing held in the ‘alert’ file for action.” 
The company then briefs the appli- 
cant on the advertising phase of its 
dealer story—how the company backs 
up its retailers by national advertis- 
ing in every lucrative field in which 
motion pictures are used, how it re- 
fers the thousands of leads resulting 
from these campaigns directly to the 
dealer by name, and how the pros- 
pects’ names are immediatley for- 
warded to the dealers. But the real 
wallop in this letter lies in its en- 
closure — an unsolicited testimonial 
for the company from one of its deal- 
ers. Long a believer in testimonials by 
testators who are in a position to 
know (Witness the company’s recent 
national campaign in which pro- 
fessional Hollywood directors are 
shown preferring and using Bell & 
Howell cameras for their own home 
movies.) Bell & Howell decided that 
this is the time and place to use a 
testimonial in its own behalf, a testi- 
monial dy one who knows. 

In this enclosure, the established 
Bell & Howell dealer expresses his 
appreciation for the manner in which 
the company backs up its retailers by 
“a swell advertising campaign,” and 
by “cooperation in these trying 
times.” The dealer states that he has 
contacted all leads sent him, and that 
“Just as soon as equipment becomes 
available,” he is sure that he can 
“sell them on Bell & Howell 100°.” 

This testimonial not only holds 
out to the applicant the rosy future 
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SHOWERS OF RICE... 


... From the Saubelt 


Farm Market of America! 


Plump grains of rice from the Southwestern Sunbelt Farm Market 
find their way to thousands of American tables. This important 
cereal crop is America’s 16th largest cash revenue crop, totaling 
$118,822,000 in 1945 — of which $93,409,000 went to enrich 
growers in the Sunbelt — 78.6% of the total! But rice 

is just one of the hundreds of products that are swelling 

farm and ranch incomes in the Sunbelt. Rich soils, mild 

climate and a long growing season allow this vast 

region to grow a greater diversity of products than any 

other comparable region in the United States, bringing |} 

in money the year round. The advertiser who wants ‘ 

to reach this dominant market wisely chooses 

FARM anp RANCH — the one paper that covers both 


the farm and ranch markets —the one paper that 


& 


devotes its full coverage to the Sunbelt. FARM AND RANCH Speaks the 
oN 


= 


apne Rane 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


Branch Offices: 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York + 75 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago « 205 Globe-Democrat Building, St. Louis - 1895 Mon- 
roe Drive, N. E., Atlanta. West Coast Representatives: Simpson-Reilly, 
Ltd., Russ Building, San Francisco, California + Garfield Building, Los 
Angeles, California. 
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the wheat, cattle, corn, cotton, 
language. It knows the exact 


rowing se ‘ 
great, productive region 9 9 seasons of this 


, —and it gives its readers 
information they want at the time they want it. For na 


return on your advertising dollar—let RANC 
—let FARM AND 
carry your message to the complete Sunbelt market : 


of a profitable relationship, but it 
also tells him that not even old Bell 
& Howell dealers are getting all the 
equipment they want—and that they 
understand. Here is the letter: 


Your Application Has Been 
Received ... 

. and we thank you for sending 
the information. We are holding your 
application in our “Alert” file, and 
you may be sure that we shall act 
upon it just as soon as equipment is 
available in quantities sufficient to 


additional dealer outlets. 
B&H advertising 


Warrant 


Meanwhile, will 


-and Nash 


TENNESSEE 


back up our dealers everywhere by 
covering every lucrative field in which 
motion pictures are used. With an 
eye to the future, we are continuing 
our program of national advertising 
to create new customers for Bell & 
Howell products. You will see Bell & 
Howell's striking advertisements in 
Life, Collier’s, The Saturday Evening 
Post, and dozens of other leading pub- 
lications. Special campaigns in appro- 
priate magazines are building future 
business for you in the industrial, re- 


ligious, educational, and _ medical 
fields. 
We are now creating and main- 


taining for you a “reservoir” demand 


is its Hub 


—Tenn. Conservation Dept. Photo 


Tobacco is Tennessee's second-highest cash crop. Only one other 
state exceeds it in production of burley. Dark-tobacco is also a 
major crop. Three-fourths of the counties in Tennessee raise 
tobacco, adding up to a total annual yield of nearly 100,000,000 


pounds. 


Loose-leaf markets in Nashville and many of the sur- 


rounding towns put millions of dollars of tobacco money into 


circulation in this trading area. 


Complete market coverage is 


afforded by Nashville's two great newspapers. 


NASHVILLE CITY ZONE POPULATION. . 


occce cel sae 


NASHVILLE MARKET POPULATION..........920,843 


eo 


; _ EVENING 
‘ 


NEWSPAPER PRINTING CORPORATION, AGENT 
The 


Represented by 


90 


ashville Banner. ‘The Nashville Tennessean 


MORNING SUNDAY 


Branham Company 


for Bell & Howell equipment, against 
that time when the bottle-neck ot 
materials shortages shall be cleared 
and the green light will shine on pro- 
duction. The thousands of “leads” re 
sulting each month from this adver- 
tising are answered immediately with 
letters and appropriate sales folders, 
and are promptly referred to dealers 
by name. The prospect’s name is then 
sent to the dealer. Perhaps the full 
import of our dealer support program 
is best explained in a letter recently 
received from one of our retailers in 
Phoenix, Arizona, a copy of which is 
enclosed. (See below.—THE Epirors. 
We are looking forward to the 
time when again we may consider the 
appointment of new dealers. Mean- 
while, thanks for your patience and 
understanding. 


Bell & Howell Co. 
7100 McCormick Road 

Chicago 45, IIl. 

Dear Sirs: 

Just a note to express my apprecia- 
tion for your swell advertising cam- 
paign and the results it is bringing. 
If more manufacturers gave their 
dealers the cooperation you are, this 
would be a lot better business to be 
in particularly in these trying times. 

We have contacted all the adver- 
tising inquiries you have sent us and 
I am sure that as soon as the equip- 
ment becomes available that we can 
sell them on Bell & Howell 100%. 

Very truly yours, 


Robert C. Wilcox 


Third Letter Gives Insight to a 
Few Policies 


The third letter is a friendly, in- 
formal note which assures the appli- 
cant, some weeks after he received 
the previous letter, that his request 
has not been forgotten. ‘The company 
then takes the opportunity to explain 
a bit of its sales organization setup, 
and more policies. Selective repre- 
sentation protects the dealer against 
hole-in-the-wall operators . . . ap- 
pointment is denied to more dealers 
in a given town than the population 
will support . never-ending war 
is waged on price cutting . . . specific 
departments are maintained to answer 
and consult with movie amateurs, 
educators, engineers, industry. 

The new applicant learns that the 
Bell & Howell dealer receives a dis- 
count on all service jobs that he sends 
in, that consumer satisfaction has 
been high over the years because of 
the built-in capacity of B&H equip- 
ment to take the features of newer 
models, thus not quickly going out of 
date, and that he makes a nice, stead) 
profit on such conversions of older 
Bell & Howell cameras and pro- 
jectors. The letter closes with the 
promise to act on the application just 
as soon as production warrants addi- 
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Pi) a 
rt 
LAY ‘4 
Na Though couples are said to be happily mated, 


ec Their angles on buying are oft unrelated. 


*Cause marriage won’t change a man’s taste in cigars 
. . + . . 
Or his wife’s predilection for open-top cars. 
So those in the know may be quoted as telling 
Maou 


®. 
y 


How businessmen frown upon one-sided selling. 


Selling building materials in the surest of ways 


Means telling both sexes. (It definitely pays). 
, DOUBLE-EXPOSES 


YOUR ADS 
TG BOTH SEXES 


The American Magazine double-exposes 
Your ads to both sexes, it’s under both noses. 


Double exposure—the outstanding buy 
Makes certain both sexes will give you the @»s 


NOW AVAILABLE 


“Housing plans of American Magazine Families” — 


the i lot ‘ 
THE CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING CO., 250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. pr rein tt on por cant te 6 cone, 


PUBLISHERS OF THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, COLLIER’S, WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION wide survey. Write for your free copy. 
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tional outlets. This is the third letter: responsibility to our retailers, the 
B&H Sales Department is organized 


Your Application Is Still “On Tap!” entirely for dealer support and co- 
operation. We'd like to name a few 
Considerable time has elapsed since of the factors upon which our dealers 
we last wrote you concerning your have come to rely. 
application for a Bell & Howell dealer First, our selective representation 
franchise, and we want to assure you protects the dealer against competition 
that we have not forgotten your re- from _hole-in-the-wall “operators.” 
quest. We are still unable to produce B&H dealers must be among the 
equipment in quantities great enough leaders of their community, and we 
to warrant the appointment of addi- never appoint more dealers in a given 
tional dealers, but your application is town than the population can support. 
still very much alive. We wage a _ never-ending war 
We do not like to be indefinite, for against price cutting, and the Bell & 
upon our dealers, old and new, is Howell Fair Trade Agreement is 
based our success. Fully aware of our widely known in the industry. 


YL 


YW 
fllls 


Are you gaining — or losing ground —in this important 
food market? How many chains, super markets, independents 
stock your product — your competitors? We have the answers 
for you. Copies of the 8th Annual Survey of Retail Distribu- 
tion of Grocery Store Products are now available. This 
survey is made by the New England Newspapers Advertising 
Bureau and copies may be obtained from that office, 516 
Statler Building, Boston, from Paul Block and Associates or 
the Telegram-Gazette. 


TH TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
GEORGE F BooTH Pubi'shes - 
PAUL BLOCKand ASSOCIATES, NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


OWNERS of RADIO STATION WTAG 


We maintain specific departments 
to answer and consult with amateurs, 
on how-to-do-it questions . . . with 
industry, on special equipment and 
technical applications . . . with edu- 
cators, on the use of sound films in 
training . . . with business, on motion 
pictures as sales tools. 

And the B&H Service Department 
is geared to give the dealer prompt 
and efficient service on such equip- 
ment as may need attention. The 
dealer receives a discount on all 
service jobs he sends in, and incident- 
ally, not a little profit is realized on 
conversions and modernizations. In- 
herent in Filmo camera and projector 
design is the capacity to accept future 
improvements. In a good measure, 
customer satisfaction with B&H prod- 
ucts has been extremely high for 39 
years because the owner of a Filmo 
knows it will not quickly go out of 
date. 

Again, we regret that we cannot im- 
mediately accept into the fold those 
new friends who want to serve us 

. but you'll be hearing from us 
just as soon as we have sufficient 
merchandise. 


The new applicant knows the com- 
pany wants him: In this series of 
letters, the applicant for a new Bell 
& Howell dealer franchise learns, at 
frequent intervals, that Bell & 
Howell needs its dealers, that it has 
good dealers and thinks very highly 
of them, that the company backs up 
its retailers (proved by the testi- 
monial) and that the company genu- 
inely regrets that it cannot admit him 
to the fold just yet. His interest is 
stimulated by a brief insight into the 
sales policies of the company; he 
knows that the company wants him 
because they have not forgotten him, 
and he “wants in.” 

“We have had excellent reactions 
to the letters thus far,” Booth states 
further, “and we have two additional 
letters of the series in preparation 
now. I earnestly hope we won’t have 
to add any more! Production is 
slowly increasing, and the entire pho- 
tographic industry seems to be coming 
out of the woods.” 
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and gets results 


..- With “The American Story in Song” 


We played a hunch. Decided there’s a touch of “folksiness” in people every- 
where. And plenty right inside Chicago’s city limits. 

So WBBM showmanshippers whipped up a quarter-hour of musical Ameri- 
cana. To sing “The American Story in Song” WBBM selected Bob Atcher—former 
vocalist with Ben Bernie, and one of America’s foremost folk song singers. Then 
the show was salted with showmanship: given a unique up-to-show-time sing- 
ing newscast...and furnished a five-piece instrumental group. 

WEBBW’'s singer of folk songs promptly became a metropolitan favorite. With- 
in four months “The American Story of Song” popped up with a Hooper rating 
of 3.0*...18.1% of the Chicago listening audience! 

When Bob Atcher asked what ditties listeners wanted to hear, close to 2,000 
requests poured in from I3 states. And one out of four was postmarked 
Chicago! What’s more, in the last two months these same citified Chicagoans 
bought 30,000 discs of Bob Atcher singing his theme, “I Want to Be Wanted.” 

If you want to tell folks about your product —in Chicago and throughout the 
rest of WBBM’s five-state Primary Areat—Bob Atcher can get you a hearty 

welcome from 5:00 to 5:15, Monday 
through Friday afternoon. For details 
call WBBM or Radio Sales. 


*Feb.-April C. E. Hooper Report 
FCBS Listening Area Study, 7th Series 


COLUMBIA OWNED 


REPRESENTED BY RADIO SALES, THE SPOT BROAD- 
CASTING DIVISION OF CBS + NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES, ST. LOUIS, SAN FRANCISCO, ATLANTA 


Wings Across Equator 


With the granting of CAB per- 
mission to TACA Airways for sched- 
uled flights between Latin American 
points and Miami last month, TACA 
has launched a brisk campaign for 
inter-American freight and passenger 
business through its agency, Royal & 
De Guzman. TACA president, Gen- 
eral Julius C. Holmes, in commenting 
on the decision of the CAB, said, 
“Official entry of TACA into the 
United States marks the final step in 
the completion of a truly inter-Amer- 
ican airline, dedicated to the service 
of the Western Hemisphere. As a 
common carrier, TACA now offers 
its full services to the traveler and 
cargo shipper on the same basis as 
United States carriers certified for 
international operations.” 

In anticipation of CAB action on 
its proposed routes, TACA intro- 
duced itself to the American general 
public through 600-line newspaper 
advertisements and single page full- 
color magazine advertisements the 
previous month. Media _ included 
Time, Newsweek, Fortune, The New 
Yorker, Holiday, aviation and travel 
publications, and about 30 metro- 
politan newspapers. This preliminary 
advertisement, headed “Lifeline,” 
stressed TACA’s leading position in 


Youll agree..only Chevrolet gives this 
BIG-CAR QUALITY 
AT LOWEST COST 


BACK TO THE BUYER'S MARKET. . 


aggressive—and extensive—advertising campaign. Life, The Saturday Evening Post and 
Newsweek are carrying this two-page four-color bleed spread to millions of Americans. 


(Gmenens AN0 Mreony, 


Latin America, referred to its 15- 
year history there, and spoke of 
‘TACA’s contribution to the economy 
of Latin American points which had 
once been practically inaccessible. 

The first advertisement announc- 
ing TACA’s entry into the United 
States on scheduled flights is appear- 
ing in the same list of media during 
July and August. It is headed “Now 
TACA comes to North America,” 
and contains a statement by General 
Holmes hailing the establishment of 
the new routes as a boon to inter- 
American relations. 

TACA Airways system is a 
federation of several long-established 
Latin American airlines. It is the 
world’s largest carrier of air freight, 
and one of the world’s longest air- 
line systems in point of passenger 
routes. 

An accelerated advertising cam- 
paign is planned for the fall and 
winter, through newspapers, maga- 
zines, posters, window displays, etc. 


35 Tools In One 


A nationwide advertising campaign, 
keyed to the interest among ex-serv- 
icemen in developing hobbies has been 
initiated by Casco Products Corp., 
Bridgeport, Conn., to introduce its 
new electri-craft tool kit models for 


. Chevrolet is tempting the buyers with an 


GOLF SELLS RUM . 
Jimmy Demaret, 
exhibition games in behalf of Carioca Rum. 


. George Fazio & 
noted pros, are playing 


the coming season. The program spor- 
lights construction features and ver- 
satility of the kit as “fa shopful of 
tools, complete with 35 accessories 
for hobbyists, craftsmen, mechanics,” 
and will be backed by a well-rounded 
merchandising program, it is an- 
nounced. 

Advertisements for the electric 
tool are scheduled to appear in lead- 
ing magazines, including the hobby 
publications, Mechanix Illustrated, 
Popular Mechanics, Popular Science 
Monthly and School Shop. 

Illustrated half-page advertisements 
based on the interests of both con- 
sumer and dealer provide a concise 
description of the new features which 
distinguish the precision engineered 
tool kit. Clearcut line and halftone 
pictures point up the varied uses of 
the tool’s 35 accessory parts for drill- 
ing, grinding, routing, polishing, etc., 
which make it suitable for anyone 
interested in establishing a small one- 
tool workshop for repair jobs and 
machine-made craftwork. 

Designed as a complete workshop, 
the Casco tool will be introduced to 
dealers with sales building ideas for 
window and counter displays. 

The campaign is handled by Grey 
Advertising Agency, New York City. 
Bert Nevins, Inc., also New York 
City, are publicity and public rela- 
tions consultants for the program. 


Can Campaign 


Over 22,000,000 full page messazes 
will speak for the steel-and-tin con- 
tainer during each of the next 12 
months, in a renewed program an- 
nounced by Gordon E. Cole, adver- 
tising director of the Can Manuiac- 
turers Institute. For the fourt 
consecutive year this schedule v ' 
top a million dollars in billing. 
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Prexy 


found the easy, economical way to reach more 
than 70% of Iowa urban families—PLUS 
more than 70% of lowa wholesalers and re- 
tailers: the Des Moines Sunday Register. Yes, 
this stable market, without reconversion head- 

aches, is delivered to you by the Sunday 
Register at the bargain milline rate of only 


$1.55. That’s a profit-pointer for today—and 
tomorrow! 
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is expecting Bill in today from the IOWA Territory 
Well may Prexy rub his hands—as sales keep 


rolling in from the Iowa urban market! He 


THE DES MOINES 
REGISTER ann TRIBUNE 


covering Metropolitan lowa 


A STATE-WIDE URBAN MARKET RANKING 
AMONG AMERICA’S FIRST 20 CITIES 


ABC Circulation March 31, 1946: Daily 353,590 — Sunday 450,200 


AUGUST 15, 


Nationally represented by Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker & Co., New York-Chicago-Detroit-Philadelphia 
and George D. Close, Inc., San Francisco—Los Angeles—Seattle 
1946 


past 


a, 


“When we invited Philbert to this 
“come-as-you-are’ party he was all 
wrapped up in the Buffalo Evening News.”’* 


The Can Manufacturers Institute 
campaign will spread to many points 
of the promotional compass, wil! be 
aimed at consumer, dealer, producer 
and at the professional fields. Sched. 
ules are planned in eight leading 
national magazines and in 15 journals 
in educational, nutritional, and other 
fields. Direct mail will also be used. 

Full page color advertisements are 
scheduled for the consumer in gen- 
eral and women’s magazines. 


"THIS 1S THE FAMOUS L A. PERIOD LINE, STYLED IN HOLLYWOOD. Just 
LOOK AT THE FINISH. IT'S SATIN-SMOOTH, WAND-RUBBED, OVEN -BAKED, 
RESISTANT TO WEAR AND STAINS ... SORRY, FOLKS, THE S0iTE 

4807 FOR SALE. (VE DECIDED TO BOY IT mrstitT’ 


\ We only wish we could furnish aff the L.A. Period 

" bedroom sets cverybody wants! Even «hen there 

QL were lows of them. LA. Period suites sever wayed 

*. im the store long, and they'll be moving eree 

= S ~ faster when our new designs, figured seacers 


and sew improved features are available to you 


v aa * 
tL. A. PERIOD FURNITURE MES. Co. 


TRY AND GET IT ... one manufacturer is 


explaining why it's not always possible. 


Sheer Prestige 


To increase prestige of the Berk- 
shire name among women consumers, 
the Berkshire Knitting Mills, Read- 
ing, Pa., is inaugurating an extensive 
advertising campaign which will run 
color insertions in a list of national 
consumer magazines this fall. 

In full page, four-color advertise- 
ments the company’s ‘“Nylace Kant- 
run” stockings and 5l-gauge nylons 
will be featured in photographs which 
also show high fashion costume and 
jewelry creations by Neiman Marcus. 
A new slogan, “Sheer Sheer Berk- 
shire,” will be carried in all copy. 

Life, Mademoiselle, Vogue, Ladies 
Home Journal, Harper’s Bazaar, and 
Seventeen will be scheduled. First 
insertions will break in September. 

In addition, a business magazine 
campaign which provides for the use 
of full page, two-color insertions in 
five merchandising publications \ ill 
appear concurrently with the drive in | 
consumer periodicals. 

Geyer, Cornell & Newell Inc.. 1s 


the agency. 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


.... and well he might, for Young Colonel 
Memphis represents the diversification of agri- 
culture and tremendous growth in industrial 
power that spell economic stability for Memphis 
today. Endowed with all the rich old traditions 
that made his father famous, the versatile young 
Colonel has stepped in to make the great 


Memphis Market one of the richest in America. 


MEMPHIS PRESS-SCIMITAR 
THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


Bigger planes, swifter planes, faster air schedules on many runs! 


Every way you figure, Air Express service is stepped up to an all-time high at an 


all-time low in cost to the shipper. 


Reduced Rates (see table) include special 
pick-up and delivery between airport towns 
and cities. Rapid air-rail schedules to and from 
23,000 other communities in this country. 


Foreign Service direct by air to and from 
scores of foreign countries — the world’s best 
service, in the world’s best planes. 


Write Today for the Time and Rate Schedule 
on Air Express. It contains illuminating facts 
to help you solve many a shipping problem. 


Air Express Division, Railway Express Agency, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17. 


More Planes in service, more flights, more space available for all kinds of traffic! 


— 
RATES CUT 22% SINCE 1943 (U.S. A.) 


sAIR | 2 ths. | 5 tbs. | 25 lbs.| 40 tbs. he 5 
149 | $1.00 | $1.00| $1.00] $1.23| 3.07¢ 
349 | 1.02] 1.18] 230| 368| 9.2% 
549 1.07 1.42 3.84 6.14 15.35¢ 
yoa9 | 1.17| 1.98| 7.68] 1228| 3070 
2349 | 145| 353| 1765| 28.24] 7061< 
po 1.47| 3.68] 18.42] 29.47 | 73.68¢ 


INTERNATIONAL RATES ALSO REDUCED 


Or ask for it at any Airline or Railway Express office. 


GETS THERE FIRST 


Phone AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 


Shell Posters Tell 
Employes What's New 


A simple idea helps a 
big oil company to nur- 
ture good industrial re- 
lations. 


When Shell Oil Co., Inc., de- 
velops a new product, drills the 
world’s deepest oil well, adopts a new 
employe policy or marketing tech- 
nique, the company tells its employes 
about it with posters similar to this 
one. These posters, 14” x 22” with 
colorful layouts and lively headlines, 
go up twice monthly on_ 1,600 
bulletin boards in field offices and 
plants throughout the country, 
There’s almost no limit on subject 


"D-D=Killer of 


ODES 


GEARED FOR PROGRESS 
SHELL POSTERS have no limit on subjects. 


matter as long as it is interesting, 
educational, and promotes employe 
knowledge of, or pride in Shell's 
activities. 

The poster idea originated during 
the war when Shell began to turn 
out scores of new products as diverse 
as butadiene for synthetic rubber and 
toluene for ITNT. When the war 
ended, department and plant man- 
agers requested that the posters be 
continued. This request was backed 
up by a survey in April among Shell 
employes. It was found that these 
posters were doing a good institu- 
tional and educational job and that 
they are well worth the time and 
effort put into them. 

For another example of Shell's 
public relations activities turn to the 
article on page 122, “Shell Gives 
Vacationists All but Gas and ‘4/ 
Model.” 
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How to Talk to Dealers 


About Radio Advertising 


BY TOM COX, JR. 


Director of Merchandising, WATR and WNAB 


Cover these six specific points when you ''sell" radio to the 


trade — and you'll win renewed point-of-sale interest. 


You may be using radio to adver- 
tise your product and you may be 
very pleased with the results. But the 
chances are there is at least one 
aspect of your connection with the 
radio business which you have not 
adequately developed. If you are 
using your radio intelligently, you 
are being rewarded with more dealer 
cooperation than is possible through 
almost any other manner. Your radio 
advertising should be as important to 
the retailer who carries your product 
as it is to yourself. 

I have been with many a drug and 
grocery salesman as he went his 
rounds either trying to get re-orders 
or initial orders. Almost invariably 
the part of his sales talk dealing with 
the radio advertising which promotes 
his product is brief, uninformed, and 
uninteresting. The usual pitch is, 
“This product is on the show 
on the ‘Green Network’,” or “We 
are using your local station WXXX 
for our product.” That is all that is 
said, 

The average retailer is tremen- 
dously interested in the advertising 
given the products in his store, but 
he is interested only if he knows 
something about it. When he knows 
the facts, his response is immediate. 
He will stock more of the product, 
give better display space, and push 
hard if he is sold on the advertising. 

Radio is easy to sell. There are 
six things to know and all of them 
can be found out from the station 
carrying the advertising in the sales 
area being covered. A 30-minute talk 
with the station general manager or 
merchandising manager will give you 
all the facts. Tell these to your re- 
tailers and watch the reaction. 


1. What Type of Radio Ad- 
vertising Is Being Used? 


Your company is using either a 


Program or spot announcements. If 
it is a program, then you should 
know whether it is a local show with 
loca! interest or a network show with 
national interest. Be sure you get 
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the call letters of the local station 
which transmits the program, wheth- 
er it be local or national. Find out 
about the entertainment value of the 
show—and, above all, the names of 
the people who are on it. 

If your company is using spot an- 
nouncements, then the audience who 
hears your announcement has tuned 
in to hear the program before it or 
after it or both. Know about these 
programs. They’re part of advertising. 


2. How Many People Hear 
the Advertising ? 


Any station is glad to give the 
representatives of one of its adver- 
tisers’ the audience ratings for the 
station at the particular times that 
the plugs or the programs are trans- 
mitted. ‘This, in turn, they can fairly 
accurately translate into the approx- 
imate number of people who hear the 
advertising message. Audience rat- 
ings are to radio as circulation is to 
a periodical. 


the Audience 


3. What are 


Peculiarities ? 


Different times of day have differ- 
ent audiences. Daytime audiences are 
largely made up of women, and a 
daytime show is often best for a 
product in which a housewife will 
be particularly interested. Your ad- 
vertising may very well be at an ex- 
cellent housewife listening time even 
though the audience at that time is 
comparatively small. Perhaps it 
reaches these women just before they 
go out to do their marketing. Perhaps 
it reaches them in their afternoon 
“minute to relax.” If you are using 
spot announcements, you are prob- 
ably getting two or three a day and 
therefore reaching the housewife who 
listens in the morning and the one 
who listens in the afternoon. 


4. Does Your Advertising 
Merchandise P 


Radio advertising has both institu- 
tional and merchandising types of 
shows and announcements, but if you 
are selling a product, the chances are 
that your advertising is of a mer- 
chandising type. You should find out 
exactly the merchandising features of 
your radio promotions. Find out the 
message your company is trying to 
get across. to the listeners. You'll be 
surprised how ready the grocer or 
druggist will be to use that same 
message himself on his customers—if 
it is a good one. 


5. What are the Relations Be- 
tween the Retailers and the 
Radio Station? 


Today, as always, the fundamentals of any suc- 
cessful marketing program are a good product 
—well sold. - OUR BUSINESS IS HELPING 
MANAGEMENT develop improved products, 
and more effective marketing programs. * We 


work on specific assignments, on a fee basis. 


EDWARD McSWEENEY ASSOCIATES 
Marketing and Management Consultants 


521 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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THE YEAGER CO. 
EXPANDING 


One of Akron’s Leading depart- 


ment stores, The Yeager Co. has 


an expansion program under 


way that will add a total of 


78,000 square feet of selling 


space to their present quarters. 


The building program will in- 
clude the addition of several 
new departments and the expan- 
sion of present ones, the adding 
of store-wide air conditioning 
and the installation of six new 


elevators. 


This is the third major build- 


ing program undertaken by 
Akron department stores in the 
past few months, It’s a definite 
indication that Akron is truly a 


rich, free-spending retail market. 


AKRON 
BEACON 


JOURNAL 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 


Represented by: 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


New York « Philadelphia * Chicago 
Cleveland « Los Angeles « Atlanta 


Many radio stations have built 
considerable good-will among retail- 
ers by giving them courtesy an- 
nouncements, testimonial programs, 
printed information which is of help 
to them, and even broadcasts of their 
association meetings. If you are ad- 
vertising over such a station, the re- 
tailer may be glad not only to take 
on your product, but to feature it ir 
window and counter displays. 


6. What Kind of Retailer Sup- 
port Does Your Radio Advertis- 
ing Warrant? 


When you are in possession of all 
the facts on your radio advertising 
you may easily discover that a re- 
tailer is actually throwing his money 
away if he does not push your prod- 
uct. A well supported product should 
not be buried at the back of a shelf. 
When it is given even fairly good 
counter or shelf display space, it will 


money. All you have to do is show 
him how much support it is getting 
and then recommend the display 
space you think it deserves. 

Armed with the answers to the 
above six questions, a representative 
can give an intelligent and interesting 
picture of the promotional support 
which his product will be, or is, get- 
ting. The words “my product is on 
the radio” are no longer magic words 
insuring orders, but when radio ad- 
vertising is sold to the retailer, he 
will get on the band wagon. 

When he is sold, the benefits to 
you can be enormous. If a retailer is 
confident that your product is being 
heard about in his district and that it 
is being well advertised, he will be 
glad to feature it in his store. If he is 
interested in your advertising, he will 
develop a proprietary feeling toward 
both your company and product. He 
is basically interested in all adver- 
tising and you can make him feel that 


sell itself. When a dealer hides a de- 


mand product he is wasting his 


he is an authority on at least how 
your product is being pushed. 


LIGHT NOTE . . . Bigelow strikes it! 


Decorating Made Easy 


Bigelow Weavers have come to the aid of the prototype 
of the lady who told her rug salesman that she’d have to be 
careful of her carpet; “so much is happening in my 
draperies!” 


To guarantee the lady a business-like, but un-busy room, 
with draperies, rugs and walls living compatibly together, 
Bigelow offers her its “Match Book,” a clever facsimile of 
the kind you get with cigarettes. This one, however, measures 
four inches by five, contains color sticks instead of matches. 


Full directions for using the book are printed on the 
inside cover. There are four rows of colors, each boasting 
nine samples selected by authority Joseph Platt, with one 
color underneath the other. The first row is for floors, the 
second for walls, the third for draperies, and the fourth 
is for upholstery. Each “stick” is numbered on the back. 
Mrs. Doakes has only to line up the four 6’s, for instance, 
and she has a fool-proof guide for a charming and unusual 
room. In other words— every women her own Joseph Platt! 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Readers’ Service Can 
Furnish These Reprints 


Send order with remittance to Readers’ 
Service Bureau, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. These 
reprints may be ordered by number. 


ADVERTISING 


123—A Potent New Sales “Plus;” 
Flame-proofing, by Etna M. Kelley, 
Price 5c) 


12i—The $8,000,000,000 Textile In- 
dustry; Is It Ripe for Brand Name Pro- 
motion? A portfolio of the 19-article 
series by James C. Cumming. (Price 25c) 


106—The Job of the Advertising De- 
partment. (Price 5c) 


35—Why Big Advertisers Are Stress- 
ing The Story of Their Trade-Marks, 
by Philip Salisbury. (Price 5c) 


MANPOWER PROBLEMS 


127—“Dollar-Hour” Travel Costs for 
Air, Rail, Bus Transportation. (Price 5c) 


126—What Makes a Star Salesman 
lick? by Jack Lacy. (Price 5c) 


124—What Type of Salesman Makes 
the Biggest Hit with Buyers? by Nor- 
man R. Catharin. (Price 5c) 


112—Six Sound Reasons Why You 
Should Use A Patterned Interview in 
Hiring Men, by Robert N. McMurry. 
Price 5c) 


111—Salesmen’s Expenses Now Run- 
ning Over 30% Higher than Pre-War 
Level. (Price 5c) 


110—A Four-Pronged Plan for Re- 
cruiting The Post-War Selling Force, 
by Harold D. Laidley. (Price 5c) 


105—Ninteen Questions About Aptitude 
resting. (Price 3c) 


101 — Security - Opportunity - Recogni- 
tion: Basic Factors in Salesmen’s Morale, 
by Edward McSweeney. (Price 5c) 


87—How and Why U. S. Rubber 
Adopted Conference Training for Sales- 
men, by A. B. Ecke. (Price 5c) 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


112—How to Hold a Press Confer- 
ence—A Primer for Management Men, 
bv James W. Irwin. (Price 5c) 


REFERENCE TOOLS 


125—N. Y. Buying Groups Increase 
Department Store Memberships in 1946. 
Seventeen principal retail store groups 
and their national membership in prin- 
cipal cities.) (Price 10c) 


117—A Selected Reading List for Pro- 
fessional Salesmen, by Dr. James F. 
Bender, (Price 5c) 


89—A Selected List of Information 
Sources for the Business Man. Compiled 
by W. C. Hansen. (Price 10c) 

_84—-A Selected Reading List for Sales 
Executives and Their Salesmen. (Price 
10c) 
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In Troy, N. Y. 

More Record News- 
papers Were Read 
During April, May, 
June and July 


Than In Any Previous 
4 Months Period 


With a 95.3% cover- 
age of the City Zone 
(121,000 consumer- 
buyers) these news- 
papers are your best 
advertising buy the 
whole year round. 


THE RECORD 
NEWSPAPERS 


- THE TROY RECORD - 
* THE TIMES RECORD - 


TROY,N. Y. 


A. B. C. TOTAL NET PAID: 41,367 
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DETROIT IS A WHALE OF A MARKET! 


HA. ere is a rich market that 


spent 400 million dollars in 
Detroit stores the first four 


months of this year—with sales 


climbing monthly! It’s a 


mammoth market of over two 


million people — of over 
600,000 homes! An industrial 


market employing over a million 


workers—exceeding even the war-end 


figure—with skilled workers by the thou- 


sands still in demand! A fabulous market 


drawing the largest individual pay-checks in America— 


with years of assured full-time production ahead, to supply the 
one product which more people in America want than any other—shiny, 
new cars! Yes, Detroit is a WHALE of a market—4th largest in America—with an 


almost endless buying capacity! What a vital market for YOUR product! ! 


— and The Detroit News...is a WHALE of a newspaper! 


First in circulation in Detroit, with 404,129 A.B.C. week-day average 
for the 6-month period ending March 31, 1946—highest ever 
reached by any Michigan newspaper! First in advertising in 
Detroit—with almost as much total advertising lineage in 1945 
ds both other newspapers combined! What a WHALE of a 
medium in which to sell YOUR product economically, 
thoroughly, successfully! 


OWNER AND OPERATOR OF RADIO STATIONS WWJ AND WENA 
DAN A CARROLL, 110 E 42nd St., New York 17 


J E LUTZ, Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


an 


Memo to a Swordsman Stalking 
An Advertising Budget 


BY BRASS E. TACKS* 


So someone in the Front Office is hanging over a Bromo 


and issuing retrenchment memos! Then maybe you can 


find some ammunition in this memo, uncovered by Mr. 


Tacks, from an ad manager to the v-p in charge of sales. 


Mike 

About that meeting with manage- 
ment this afternoon— 

Since you’ve been asked specifically 
to come prepared to discuss budget 
cuts, to be ready to talk advertising 
slicing, some figures are attached. 

Mike, please, please, don’t let us 
down ! 

We all know about the disappoint- 
ing 1946 production picture, the bad 
profit outlook, the wood and the 
paper headaches, etc., etc. And we 
comprehend that red ink is bad news 
and that a few stockholders may yell 
at an abrupt dividend letdown. 

But, Mike, even so, why cut adver- 
tising ? 

Advertising isn’t a faucet to turn 
off and on as comptrollers’ projections 
fluctuate. The public won’t make 
allowances for our internal problems 


*RETURN OF A 
PRODIGAL 


Veteran SM readers will re- 
member the caustic space ped- 
dler and his pre-war diatribes. 
Many and fierce were his blasts. 
Agencies, advertisers and pub- 
lishers were given pause. Rate 


ard revisions and altered cam- 
his 
Now 


paigns were traceable to 


pointed observations. 


srassy bobs up again—but this 
He’s 
Nation’s more 


time in a different role. 
now one of the 
mportant 


advertising managers, 
rying to 


put into practice the 
He’s 
a bit, as readers who 


things he used to preach. 
ellowed 
member his fiery pre-war 
But he. still 


ikes for easy reading and his 


yle will note. 
oughts still merit being passed 
We hope to pull contribu- 


tons from him with regularity. 


—— 
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and go educating itself on our prod- 
ucts if we shut off the education. And 
competitors won’t take pity on us and 
say, “Well, they're having a little 
trouble so we'll just pull in our horns, 
too, to see that the status quo isn’t 
disturbed !”’ 

No! When we fail to feed the fire, 
it just dies down! 

P and L’s shouldn’t be worshipped 
—they’re just one of many guide- 
posts. Advertising is a matter of 
public resistance and our persistence. 


Our ultimate goal, only, dare be the 
control valve! 

Consider how busy is the average 
mind. 

Consider the problems of mort- 
gages, measles and mumps, no shirts, 
tailing tires, marrying daughters, 
office promotions, petty politics at the 
lodge and cutworms in the garden. 
The average guy has just about no 
mental time at all left for our com- 
mercial messages. 

So far as he’s concerned, it'd please 
him immediately if we'd just stay the 
heck out of his way, letting him en- 
joy his reading matter and his radio 
entertainment and his motoring. He’s 
already beyond the saturation point 
in things mental and has no appetite 
for things beyond, especially us. 

So when he buys a magazine, it’s 
for the fun to him that’s in it—not 
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LET US SHOW YOU WHY- NO OBLIGATION OF COURSE. 


“BETTER THAN 
AVERAGE’’ 


Quality Coverage in a 
Quality Market 


108,500 readers in and adjacent 
to ore of the top 620 counties in 
the United States, McLean County, 
where retail sales average $665 
per capita and the per capita in- 
come is $155 higher than the U. S. 
average . . . these readers consti- 
tute a much better -than-average 
market ... mot just a city-zone 


population figure. 


The Daily Pantagraph alone 
reaches this wealthy prosperous 
market. It is read by 3 out of 4 
in the market, 5 out of 6 in 
McLean County and better than 
9 out of 10 in the Bloomington 
city zone! 


FOR 100 YEARS 


Tf PANTAGRAPH 


LLINOIS 


t 
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for the ads. Incidentally, that goes 
for our executives, too, in case they 
say anything to the contrary in the 
meeting. Ask them if they listen to 
Duffy’s or read Esquire—and if it’s 
advertising that makes them do it. 
Ask them how long it’s been since 
they got out the car and went driving 
down the highway just to look at 
billboards! 

And it certainly goes for the girls. 
When they tune in a soap opera, it’s 
to hear whether Nellie gets Joe or 
Joe escapes, not with any intention of 
giving heed to the pleading an- 
nouncer. 


"Millions of Punches” 


So that brings us to this—that 
advertising accomplishes its wonders 
against the definite wishes of the very 
people who respond to it. The public 
resents advertising but nevertheless 
absorbs it and acts on it. Every blow 
that we deliver must punch its way 
through a mental veil to get into a 
cerebellum and there do us some 
good. 

Only by throwing millions and 
millions of punches can we hope to 
get anywhere! A single blow (in our 
competitive business) is about as 
worth while as a single cocktail in a 
blonde. Thinned-out schedules are 
like one poor safety man between the 
Army backfield and the goal line. 

Advertising just isn’t a quick- 
action thing, Mike, it’s a build-up, 
an investment in pre-selling. 

I know that you know that, every- 
does. In fact, nothing in this note is 
new, most of it is but a rehash of 
things that you yourself have said 
from time to time. My excuse for 
compiling the sheet is simply to let 
you have something at your elbow in 
that all-important meeting. 

Advertising isn’t immediate, it’s 
cumulative. A little blow today added 
to a little blow yesterday added to a 
little blow the day before—and sud- 
denly a wallop is piled up that is 
positively staggering. 

We've seen evidence this very year 
of how advertising works. People 
with plenty of money to spend (more 
“ability to buy” than ever before) 
and with plenty of willingness to 
spend (more “urge to buy” than ever 
before) have ‘done without” rather 
than do business with brands that they 
didn’t know. 

-A more acid of acid tests of adver- 
tising would be difficult to conceive. 

In fact, that’s positively astounding 
when you stop to meditate on it. 
People would rather suffer incon- 
venience than buy an _ unadvertised 
brand. The things that advertising 
men and salesmen have done to this 
Nation truly surpass the imagination. 


‘The pen is certainly mighty—so’s the 
microphone. 

But, Mike, and this is the point, 
the advertising that’s working these 
miracles today isn’t ’46 advertising, 
It ran five or more years ago! Pre. 
war, it pushed such names as West- 
clox, Bendix, RCA Victor, Frizid- 
aire, Philco, Telechron, Wrigley, 
etc., into the public subconscious to 
the extent that those build-ups are 
still making sales. 

Take our own business. The envyi- 
able potential that we enjoy today— 
dealers yelling for more merchandise 
than we can supply—the buying 
public placing orders with deposits— 
surveys showing families “waiting” 
for us, this all relates not to our cur- 
rent advertising but to what our pre- 
decessors did five and more years ago, 
godblessem. 

So, therefore, Mike, what we do 
or don’t do today, similarly, relates 
not so much to ’46 sales potential as 
to what we hope to do or not do next 
year and the next year and the next 
year. Again, it’s a matter of what's 
our goal! 

Sure, everyone knows that, Mike, 
including the comptroller. If you'll 
query the men around that board 
table, each probably will reply 
vehemently, that advertising defin- 
itely is a long-pull thing, that it’s not 
for the quitter, that it’s an invest- 
ment, etc., etc., etc. 


Look Ahead! 


They'll all say that, yes! But then 
in the next breath—they’ll turn right 
around and slash advertising. And 
they'll use the current sales picture 
as an excuse! So please, Mike, don't 
let them just say it. If they believe 
it, make them act on it! 

The fact that advertising is long- 
pull is a tough thing to keep firmly 
in mind in the heat of a meeting. So 
that, then, is the purpose of this note. 
Keep it at your elbow. Watch those 
underlined spots. Fight the good 
fight. It’s in the best interests of all 
of us. 

As that oft-quoted Navy Surgeon 
said to the graduating Waves at 
Hunter, “Don’t let the pleasure of 
an hour spoil a lifetime.” 

I’ll hang around until you come 
down, I want to hear how you come 
out. 

Thanks! Good luck! 


—lDave 


(Brass E. Tacks will be back in an 
early issue to discuss the cold truth 
about the radio market. His article 
will be titled, “Arrived Yesterday: 
A Buyer’s Market in Radio Sets. — 
THE Epirors.) 
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“POULTRY FARMING 
is MECHANIZED FARMING!” 


“BILLIONAIRE 
op BIDDY’ 


You can say that again, Biddy! In fact, poultry 
farming is more highly mechanized than any 
other branch of agriculture. That’s why the 
poultry farm market—with $7,000,000 daily 
cash income—is such a bonanza for makers of 
trucks, tractors, tires, spark plugs, gasoline 
and all the other items it takes to keep 
poultry products rolling to market. And 

that’s why so many smart advertisers 

use Poultry Tribune—business mag- 

azine for half a million of the 

nation’s leading poultry raisers. 


j 
rf rf - = 
// 500,000 Circulation 
You can’t afford to leave a “Two Billion Vember: 
AGRICULTURAL PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Schedule. 1945 cash farm income from AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


' . insite ereuny V *>UBLISHING CO., Mount Morris, Ill. 
Poultry and Eggs was $2,577,000,000. | B N i WATT PUBLI 3 i ime — N 
7 Representatives — New York: Billingslea and Ficke. 


Source U.S.D.A.) 
Spd FARM MAGAZINE 


Your FARM Magazine List Is Not Complete Without Podltry TRIBUNE 
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Chicago: Peck and Billingslea. 
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| Designing to Sell 


(Captions read counter-clockwise} 


FOR FINGER-TIP BEAUTY: La Cross ensemble includes all the essentials for 
complete manicuring. The well styled case of semi-smooth leatherette is lined in 
pale rose washable fabric. Offered by Schnefel Bros., Corp., New York City. 


EXPANDABLE PLASTIC PICTURE FRAME: Named the "Adjusto,” the new 
frame may be adjusted to fit any photograph from 4 x 5 to 8 x 10 inches. It sets 
on a sturdy easel and comes in several colors. Made by Barrett Plastic Products. 


NOVEL NURSERY LAMP: The new Glo-ball fluorescent night lamp is now avail- 
able in a bear design. Both the bear and a kitten model come in soft pastel 
colors. They are unbreakable and chip-proof. Developed by Gibson Products Co. 
with Sylvania Electric Products Inc. the lamps use a minimum of electricity. 


ORLEY HOME FREEZER: Latest model to be introduced by Orley 
Freezers, Inc., feature the "Speed-flo” principle for the freezing and 
storage of foods in a single unit. Another feature of the appliance 
is the 'Handeez-Tray" which swings into position as the lid is raised. 


NEW WRAPPER FOR UNEEDA BISCUIT: A full-color reproduction 
of the actual cracker now appears in each panel. However, the pack- 
age retains its time-honored identity by use of the same background. 
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FILMS SELECTS AND COVERS YOUR 


PRIME PROSPECTS IN THESE MAJOR 


MARKETS THROUGH LEADING STORES 


Pridefully we announce the initial markets and the stores in which 
In-Store Films will be launched. Several additional stores will be an- 
nounced shortly, completing the primary coverage pattern which will 
be extended from time to time. 


In-Store Films is the first national medium to harness the potency of 
motion pictures’ sight, sound, motion and color, as a purposeful adver- 
tising and merchandising service. 


It is the first selling medium to “publish” and deliver at the point-of- 
sale — at the time and place of buying decision, demonstrating and 
dramatizing products right on the selling floor. It crystallizes the effect of 
all your other advertising, helps retail sales people close sales. 


This “merchandise in action” medium will ultimately cover all product 
categories but will lead off with a “Homemakers’ Edition” featuring 
home furnishings, major and small appliances and housewares. 


As an advertiser your product demonstration film in full color will 
appear as part of a ten minute program which will be screened con- 
tinuously from store opening to closing on console-type automatic pro- 
jectors for a two-week showing period. Space units are 2,1, 2 and 
3 minutes. 


Of the 8 to 10 minutes of each show, approximately 60% will be 
devoted to sponsored advertisements and the balance to “editorial” 
material featuring consumer informa- 
tion of interest to home planners and 
home owners. 


A product well demonstrated is half 
sold. An action-color message on film 
is long remembered. The keenly com- 
petitive period ahead demands both 
demonstration and remembrance for 
your product! Alert manufacturers are 
reserving space and scheduling product 
film production now for fall release. 
For full details contact In-Store Films, 
Cine-Television Studios, Inc. Grand 
Central Terminal Bldg. N.Y. C. 
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Brooklyn 
Abraham & Straus 
Buffalo 
J. N. Adam & Co. 
New York 
Bloomingdale Bros. 
Atlanta 
Davison, Paxon Co. 
Minneapolis 
L. S$. Donaldson Co. 
St. Louis 
Famous & Barr Co. 
St. Paul 
The Golden Rule 
Cleveland 

Higbee Company 
Baltimore 
Hochschild, Kohn & Co.. 
Kansas City 
The Jones Store 
Boston 
Jordan, Marsh Co. 
Louisville 
Kaufman Straus Co. 
Pittsburgh 
Kaufmann Dept. Stores, Inc. 
Toledo 
Lasalle & Koch Co. i 
Birmingham 
Loveman, Joseph & Loeb 

Memphis _ 
B. Lowenstein 


New Orleans 
Maison Blanche Co., Ltd. 


Los Angeles 
The May Co. 


Akron 
M. O'Neil Co. 
Cincinnati 
The John Shillito Co. 


Fort Wayne 
Wolf & Dessaver 


Portland 
Meier & Frank Co. 


(Selling-floor traffic in these stores com- 
prises the prime prospects of the trading 
area, represents selective, market-wide 
coverage.) 


CLAIRE HOFFMAN manages Shell's Tourist 
Bureau .. . with a staff of 30 the bureau serves 
as central touring service agency for Shell deal- 
ers from Maine to Florida, west to the Rockies. 


Things are boiling at the Shell 
‘Touring Bureau (sponsored by Shell 
Oil Co.) in the RCA Building, New 
York City. Blonde, attractive Claire 
Hoffman, the bureau’s manager, and 
her enlarged staff, are preparing to 
cope with hordes of Americans, all 
consumed with the itch to go some- 
where. 

Behind this hustle and enthusiasm 
is the spectacular renewal of the 
American tourist business. Travel 
experts unanimously agree it will 
make pre-war tourist receipts look 
like the income of a_ small-town 
carousel compared with the huge take 
of Coney Island. They say tourists 
will spend 10 billion dollars in the 
next 12 months, and indicate about 
20 cents of every dollar will go to 
service stations and garages. 

Claire Hoffman is_ particularly 
well qualified to head a _ touring 
bureau in these travel-feverish times. 
She has been putting motorists on the 
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Shell Gives Vacationists 
All but Gas and '47 Model 


Shell Oil's expanding Tourist Bureau will map your route, 
tell you where to stay, how much it will cost, warn of land- 
slides, tell you what to wear, and a lot more—all for free. 


right road and steering them to the 
best resorts for 15 years. She herself 
has traveled tens of thousands of 
miles by automobile, crossing and re- 
crossing the country many times, and 
nosing her automobile into more 
out-of-the-way places than most 
people read about in a lifetime. 

Her bureau, with a staff of 30, 
serves as a central touring informa- 
tion and service agency for Shell 
dealers from Maine to Florida and 
west to the Rockies. It supplies each 
dealer with a bountiful stock of road 
maps and prepaid self-addressed re- 
quest cards. When a customer asks 
for help in planning a vacation trip, 
such as the best roads to take, how 
hot Minnesota is likely to be in the 
middle of July, and are there any 
good tourist camps near Milwaukee, 
the dealer simply fills in the card, 
noting the information wanted, and 
mails it to the bureau. Miss Hoff- 
man’s staff handles the request the 


same day it’s received, and returns 
it to the dealer, who-passes it along 
to the customer. There is, of course. 
no charge either to dealer or cus- 
tomer for maps or any other 
service. : 

Specially trained members of the 
staff handle requests for routing, 
They give each map, or as many 
maps as are necessary for the trip, 
individually tailored treatment to 
meet each motorist’s needs. Using a 
transparent ink, they mark the route 
so that it is unmistakably clear, but 
still does not blot out roads, route 
numbers or print of any kind. The 
staff members have access to com- 
plete information on the best way to 
get from here to there in any part 
of the country. They even pass along 
to tourists spot news about floods, 
landslides, road repairs and detours— 
information which they obtain from 
State Highway Department bulletins. 
When preparing routings during the 
winter months, they also make use of 
daily weather reports from Shell 
Marketing Division offices. 

Information provided by the bureau 
about accommodations is just as thor- 
ough. The bureau can inform cus- 
tomers of the price and kind of ac- 
commodations available anywhere. It 
can tell what kind of plumbing and 
heating facilities are installed at a 
particular tourist camp; how far it 
is to the nearest town; whether re- 
pair garages or service stations are 
near-at-hand; whether garages are 
available for the car—just about 
everything, in fact. 

To keep this file of information 
complete and up-to-date, the bureau 
communicates regularly with the De- 
partment of the Intérior, various 
chambers of commerce, state agencies, 
regional associations, and _ travel 
agencies. It’s a lot of work—and 
there’s a lot of travel connected with 
it, too. Members of the bureau’s staff 
recently completed a 25,000-mile trip 
by car to gather the latest information 
on accommodations in the South. 
Their trip was routed over all the 
main U. §. highways in 11 states: 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky. Stops were 
made in large cities, in towns, at 
tourist cabin camps. 

The information is scheduled to 
appear in a revised Southern States 
Directory. The company’s other Ac- 
commodations Directories — for the 
Atlantic Coast, the Great Lakes area, 
and the Midwest-to-Rockies region 
—are slated to undergo similar re- 
vision. Before the war, the bureau 
distributed half a million copies of 
each of these. 
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In Philadelphia, as in Hollywood .. . 


THE Kight COMBINATION 


PAYS OFF EVERY TIME 


Fes a Wes 
z ? 


Peri ty OS 


AUGUST 


15, 


“CLOAK AND DAGGER,” United States Pic- 
tures dramatic spy thriller soon to be released 


by Warner Brothers, will present a romantic new 


screen combination with sure-fire box office ap- 


peal . . . handsome, rugged Gary Cooper and 


lovely Lilli Palmer, talented English star. 


Story, staging and direction all are impor- 
tant in building a Hollywood hit. But the real 
pay-off involves the selection of a starring com- 
bination that will pack theatres the country over 


with film fans of every age group. 


*285,599 DAILY 


Similarly—product, packaging and service 
are major factors in every national and retail 
sales picture. But mass turnover of merchandise 
requires a newspaper advertising combination 
that reaches all buying prospects in every big 


metropolitan market. 


In Philadelphia, that combination is “The 
Record—and One Other” . . . the only newspaper 
buy that gives advertisers direct access to both 
the liberal and conservative segments of the five 


billion dollar Quaker City market. 


*600,951 SUNDAY 


“Seale 


PHILADELPHIA RECORD 


Represented Nationally by George A. McDevitt Co.—New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cleveland 


“May. 1946, net paid circulation as reported 
to Philadelphia Merchants’ Association. 


Gary Cooper and Lilli Palmer in “Cloak and Dagger’, a United States Pictures production released through Warner BrotheTte 
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WARTIME SEPTEMBER OCTOBER NOVEMBER 
CEILING 1945 1945 1945 


American Builder's 
80,000 subscribers will 
construct 75% of 


t 


America’s homes this year! 


72,300 


DECEMBER 
1945 


JANUARY 
WH LY yy BR 


Here are the active contractor groups 
who will construct more than 75% of 
America’s homes, and the dealer and dis- 
tributor subscribers who will handle 
more than 85% of all building material 
under the Wyatt Plan or any other Plan. 


IRCULATION of American Builder has now 
reached a 15-year high of 80,304. This is an in- 
crease of 33-1/3% since the lifting of wartime restric- 
tions. It is the greatest coverage of active construction 
men and distributors to be had in the entire construc- 


tion industry. 


Contractors and builders make up 47.54% of this 
circulation; special trade contractors, 10.69% : retail 
lumber dealers, 18.43%: architects, engineers and 
others, 23.34%. Included are prominent real estate 
operators, developers and financial 
interests who generate worth-while 


building projects. 


Here is buying power interested 
in what you have to sell. It matches 
your distribution, for American 


Builder subscribers are located in 
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mm) AMERICAN 


Le | 
SOMPELTigy 


2.627 out of the country’s 3,071 counties. Truly 
thorough coverage. 


We'll be glad to discuss ways in which you can 
make your advertising to these Building Professionals 
an important part of your sales and sales promo- 
tion program. 


WHAT ARE LUMBER DEALERS THINKING 
AND DOING TODAY? 
In a recent survey, 1,785 Lumber Dealers lo- 
cated in 1,404 cities and towns told what they 
are doing about today’s home building prob- 
lems. This survey, reporting current plans 
and practices, is yours with our compliments. 


ANO 
BUILDING 
AGE 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLICATION 


Chicago 3— 105 West Adams St. » New York 7—30 Church St. 
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‘the bureau’s road maps are even 
more comprehensive. They show all 
higeways and roads plainly, indi- 
cating the kind of road, condition 
and passability. They designate com- 
muiities, railroad stations, Red Cross 
stations. They contain population 
tables plus a lot of other information 
the tourist wants to know. Mileage 
charts appear on the back of some of 
them, giving intermediate driving 
distances between towns and cities. 

The map-making itself is a vastly 
complicated undertaking. Hundreds 
of square miles of territory, hundreds 
of miles of various highways, hun- 
dreds of cities and towns, parks and 
resorts, lakes, mountains and rivers 
must be compressed on to a sheet of 
paper that can be easily held and 
quickly read by any motorist. There 
are thousands of place names, many 
of them in exceedingly small type, on 
one map alone. Each of them must 
be correctly located and correctly 
spelled. ‘Then, too, locations and 
conditions of highways are constantly 
changing. Without endless checkups 
and revisions, an out-of-date map may 
result. The map of a single state may 
require as many as 2,000 corrections 
in one year. 


Maps: Easy to Understand 


In addition to constant striving for 
accuracy, the bureau’s map makers 
do their utmost to make maps easy 
to read and understand. They have 
spent years working out arrangements 
that will allow the maximum number 
of names in the minimum amount of 
space, without crowding. Names are 
all clear and distinct, and unlike 
many maps, are all straight—parallel 
with the top and bottom edges of the 
sheet. Colors are selected to present 
details without distortion and strain 
so that maps will be easy on the eyes. 

Along with all this, the company’s 
marketing staff has launched a drive 
to increase dealer efficiency and better 
the service which dealers offer tour- 
ists. Through the medium of dealer 
meetings, house magazines, other 
printed matter, and personal visits 
by marketing men, these factors are 
stressed over and over again. It is 
pointed out that the dealer who is 
alive to the opportunities for extra 
profits from the tourist can help set 
up a chain effect which will benefit 
not only himself but all the company’s 
dealers; because the tourist who is 
favorably impressed with the first 
Sheil station will probably make his 
next stop at another Shell station. 

ravel men have tagged the 12- 
th period from June 1946 to 
Jure 1947 “Victory Vacation Year.” 
Thy are backed in their promotion 
by «he Federal Government, which 
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has appropriated five hundred million 
dollars for the first three post-war 
years to be put into 40,000 miles of 
highways connecting all the country’s 
leading cities. States are also engaged 
in extensive highway programs, and 
are spending large sums for travel 
promotion. The hotel industry, the 
automotive industry and many others 
are also shouting vacation wares. 
Never since the frontier heyday of 
the Golden West have more people 
wanted to be on the move. 

Amidst all the hubbub, Claire 
Hoffman and her staff are steadily 


Se ANTONIO is the site of so many 

of the nation’s most important mili- 
tary installations, it's been affectionately 
nicknamed ‘‘Mother-In-Law to the Army.” 
When Cadmus, the ancient Greek of leg- 
end, sowed the dragon's teeth and raised 
up an army, there were probably not as 
many people in his whole world as there 
are permanently stationed in and around 
San Antonio. 


The Army has an annual payroll here 
in excess of $115,000.000, and a military 
population of approximately 50,000, with 
au additional civilian personnel of over 
20.000. Installations include Brooke Hos- 
pital Center, the largest and most com- 
plete military dicine t in the 
world; Fort Sam Houston, established in 
1879 and “home” post not only to those 
stationed there, but also to the many re- 
tired officers and men who make their 
homes in San Antonio; Randolph Field. 
famed West Point of the Air: Kelly Field: 
Brooks Field. and many others. 


at work making travel easier. That 
they are doing a real job, and build- 
ing up valuable good-will for the 
company and its dealers, is evidenced 
by thousands of letters from tourists 
expressing satisfaction with maps and 
routings. 

The goal is: larger earnings from 
the tourist trade than ever before for 
the company’s dealers. The program 
seems well on its way to success. It 
is moving with such strides, in fact, 
that the bureau may be forced to 
move to larger quarters to keep up 
with the increasing volume. 


This steady flow of income year in and 
year out, in wartime and in peacetime. 
is only one of the many factors that go 
to make San Antonio one of the nation’s 
expanding markets for goods and services 
of all kinds. 


WOAI is the only 50,000 watt, clear 
channel station bringing news and en- 
tertainment to the rich empire centered 
@round San Antonio . . an empire that 
builds its wealth on a wide diversity of 


sources. 


wont 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 
EDWARD PETRY & CO. 


The Powerlul Advertising Influence of the Southwest 


50.000 watts (car CHANNEL 


The Care and Feeding of 
Branch Managers 


Based on an interview with KING COOPER ~* Vice-President and General Manager, Sonotone Corp. 


Job analysis and detailed guidance in the principles of 


successful management have enabled Sonotone to build a 
branch manager organization in which turnover is remark- 


ably low. Each man is autonomous in his own territory. 


At a meeting of the district man- 
agers of the Sonotone Corp., at com- 
pany headquarters in Elmsford, 
N. Y., those who had been with the 
firm for 10 years or more were re- 
quested to rise. More than half of the 
165 present stood up. The ‘same 
method of checking disclosed that 
only five had been with the company 
five years or less. 

Executives of other companies that 
suffer chronically from district man- 
ager (or branch manager) trouble, 
usually in the form of high turnover, 
may well wonder at the long tenure 
of Sonotone’s men.* 

Analyzing the reasons for this en- 
viable stability, we note first that the 
L65 districts (each having from two 
to 15 consultants), under six divi- 
sion managers, are in most senses of 
the word autonomous, and, as such, 
not branches, but independent dis- 
tricts. Each manager is responsible for 
the operation of his own organization 
—supervision of office routine, record- 
keeping and such matters; and the 
selection, training and supervision of 
consultants (or salesmen). The com- 
pany merely consigns the merchan- 
dise to the office and handles finance 
matters, such as bank charges, dis- 
counts, term payments, etc. Payments 
for all merchandise are made direct 
to Sonotone, which, in turn, pays com- 
missions to the individual districts. 

It is not strictly accurate so say that 
the company “merely” handles those 
routine matters, for that does not 
take into account the job analysis of 
the district manager’s functions it has 
made, with the resultant guidance 
and training assistance it provides. 
Neither does it take into account the 


* Though this article will deal chiefly 


with district managers, turnover among 


Sonotone’s consultants (or salesmen) is 
also correspondingly low. 
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considerable quantity of excellent pro- 
motional material furnished to dis- 
trict offices. It is as a result of such 
management direction, of course, that 
Sonotone’s district managers dis- 
charge their duties as efficiently as 
they do, and that they stay in their 
posts year after year. 

Sonotone prides itself on what it 
considers a basically fair policy to 
both district managers, and consult- 
ants. Through the years it has been 


established that territories and com- 
missions are not likely to be cut, and 
that better-than-average earnings may 
be expected. Those of a district man- 
ager should range between $4,000 
and $25,000 a year, depending on 
size of territory, size of staff and the 
extent to which the territory has been 
developed. 

Another instance of fairness is the 
policy of promoting from within the 
organization. For a number of years 
it has been a rule that a man musr 
serve at least six months as a con- 
sultant before he can become a dis- 
trict manager. At this writing, there 
are on the Sonotone selling staff 10 
men who have been sales executives 
with other organizations. Obviously, 
they hope to become district managers 
for Sonotone. It has been found that 


“Thompson’s a ‘go-getter’, all right, but you've got to tell him where 
to go and what to get!” 
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while men with such experience some- 
times fret at being asked to start as 
consultants, most of them come to 
respect the policy which has been 
found by the management to be in 
the best interests of all concerned. 

A pioneer in the direct selling of 
hearing aids, the Sonotone organiza- 
tion was put together in its present 
form 13 years ago by Dean Babbitt, 
who is still its president. In the in- 
tervening years, the firm’s manage- 
ment has evolved a clear-cut con- 
ception of the function of a district 
manager. This enables the company 
to help the men get started on the 
right track and, generally speaking, to 
stay there. 

When a man assumes a district 
managership for Sonotone, he is sold 
first of all on the importance of his 
new job, and his responsibilities are 
clearly defined for him. 

“In no case,” the company tells 
him, “‘can a district manager become 
successful in this business, who fails 
to assume the duties connected with 
his basic obligations, or who fails to 
realize that he is ethically responsible 
to five separate, though related, 
groups of people.” 


His obligations are defined thus: 


1. Responsibility to the users 
in his territory. 


He must remember that he is 
Sonotone to those users. Unless the 
vast majority of the owners in his 
territory are converted to actual 
users by him and his staff, opposi- 
tion hearing aid companies will do 
it for him. 


2. Responsibilities to the com- 
pany. 


(a) To man the territory adequately 
with consultants, to render the 
required service to each user, 
and to produce the quotas as- 
signed to him. 

To maintain an office organized 
to keep adequate records and 
books relating to the operation 
itself, inventories, sales, service, 
commissions, etc. 

To be responsible for all monies 
and physical equipment entrust- 
ed to his care. 


~ 
Q 
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3. Responsibility himself 


and family. 


to 


He must consider his health. He 
must be able to devote a reasonable 
time to recreation. He must spend 


LET US- 


Ship Us| 
Your | 
Product | 
In BULK! 


Assemble, Package and 
Ship It Out For You! 


We Can Show You Measurable Savings On Every Item! 


We are equipped to handle most any type of product—send it in 
bulk—we’ll assemble toys, radios, tubes, kits of all kinds, etc., 
according to your exact specifications—provide protective packag- 
ing of every type and description—meet your delivery schedule 
right “on time”, even though it may be simultaneous to many 
markets—all shipping facilities are right at our door. Let us submit | 
a COST-CUTTING plan that will be a revelation to you! 


Fast! Flexible! 


Economical! 


Reliable! 


PACKAGING & SHIPPING 
SERVICE, INC. 


FIRST NATL.BANK BLDG. 
SCRANTON 2, PA. 


For Complete Details 
Write or Wire— 


a reasonable time with his tamily, 


4. Responsibility to other »an. 
agers and consultants in the or. 
ganization. 


Loyalty to other members o: the 
organization is extremely impor- 


tant. He should not criticize the 
fittings or statements, etc., of his 
fellow members to the public. [n- 
telligent criticism within the or. 
ganization is always in order, but 


it should be kept within the or 
ganization. 


5. Responsibility to his con- 
sultants. 


A good rule to follow is that all 
agreements between manager and 
consultants should be put into 
writing. Then there is never any 
question as to just what obligations 
each has assumed. 

The next step is to get the new 
manager’s thinking oriented to the 
demands of a management job rather 
than the demands of a straight sell- 
ing job. 

These six basic rules are set up for 
him: 


1. Set as your goal and ambition 
an all-out determination that your 
operation will be the best and most 
successful one in its class. 


2. Know specifically and exactly 
the things that have to be done if 
you are to reach your goal. 


3. Set the time of arrival of each 
of your objectives. 


4. Outline a definite schedule for 
your daily performance. 


5. Deliver from within you the 
greatest powers you are capable of 
producing. 


6. Keep sharpening your tools. 


Highly important among the tools 
which help him get started properly 
are the company’s how-to-do-it man- 
agement manuals, specifically de- 
signed for district managers. As an 
example of the thoroughness of this 
coverage, there is one book of pro- 
cedures which contains 100 sar+ples 
of forms which might be needed. 

To attain maximum production, 4 
territory must be developed—and this 
requires manpower. In the manuals 
there is coverage of practically ever) 
conceivable step in attracting poten- 
tially good candidates, in the selection 
and training of men, and in superv!s 
ing them after they become const't 
ants. There are suggestions for : 
ganizing office routine in such fash» 
that the manager can devote m:\- 
imum time to the more product: 
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Calls 
to Mrs. Colossus 


Si. and her modern-minded daughters concede 
no monopoly on glamour to the big cities. The 
urge to be attractive is basic and universal. 

Want evidence? Consider this: Far more small- 
town drugstores have cosmetic departments than 
city drugstores! And Country Gentleman’s beauty 
page is one of the magazine’s leaders in drawing 
fan mail. Requests for leaflets on beauty and per- 
sonal grooming run into the thousands every 
month. 


Country Gentlewoman, “‘magazine within a mag- 
azine.”’ is a powerful influence on Mrs. Colossus. 


It holds a special place in the lives of its millions 
of women readers ... the women, by the way, 
who are America’s most prosperous farm women. 
Country Gentleman’s circulation is concentrated 
among the top-half farms. 


Right now, moreover, these women have more 
money than in many a year. What a time—and 
place—for cosmetic advertisers to ‘‘go to town” 
in the country! 
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NATIONAL SPOKESMAN FOR AGRICULTURE 
A CURTIS PUBLICATION 
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personal selling and supervision of 
consultants. 

Time schedules, showing how a 
manager's day should be spent, are 
shown in chart form in one manual. 
Particularly interesting is the com- 
parison portrayed by wheel charts, 
between accomplishments of the office 
without consultants and the one ade- 
quately staffed with three. 

The Sonotone home office en- 
courages the district manager to ex- 
pand his staff of consultants to the 
limit of the territory’s potentials, 
pointing out that this increases his 


own earnings. Everyone in the or- 
ganization is trained to work toward 
the end of interesting men and 
women of high caliber in becoming 
applicants for the position of con- 
sultant. Those who deal with clients 
are trained to let it be known that 
the firm is seeking peeple of the right 
qualifications for its staff. The com- 
pany’s national advertising usually 
carries some mention of this fact. 
District managers, who are en- 
couraged to participate in civic af- 
fairs, are advised to let it be known 
that they “would like to add a mem- 


-»-Nationally Known... built in Fort Wayne 


hig ft eee , 
1 big upholstered chair that 
folds flat and stacks flat. One 
of the many models in the 
Rastetter Solid-Kum fort 
line of folding chairs. 


@ Since 1881 Louis Rastetter & Sons Co. has been one of 
Fort Wayne’s important manufacturers. As woodworkers the | 
company has progressively produced buggy bows, bicycle | 
rims, automobile steering wheels—and now for many years— 
“fine folding furniture”. “SOLID-KUMFORT” folding chairs 
and tables are sold direct to better furniture and department | 
stores—everywhere. In addition to retail trade... its sales to | 
institutions: hotels, colleges, clubs, hospitals... present double 
assurance of steady production. The Rastetter Company is 
important in diversification of industry which makes Fort 


Wayne an outstanding stable market. 


The News-Sentinel is delivered by carrier every week day 
to 97.8% of all homes in Fort Wayne 


* 
Che News-Sentinel | 


Gant Wayne 4 “Goad Luening' Newsnamner 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA | 


REPRESENTATIVES: ALLEN-KLAPP CO. 


NEW YORK—CHICAGO—DETROIT 


Fine Folding Furniture... 


ber to the staff.” (Even if two o; 
more are needed, there is a psycho- 
logical advantage in mentioning the 
need for only one.) 

With such methods, a good flow 
of applicants usually is assured, 
While desirable, this circumstance 
also carries with it certain features 
which necessitate careful handling, 
and in this, too, the district manager 
receives guidance from the home 
ofice. He learns, for instance, that 
since good-will is so valuable an asset 
to Sonotone as an organization, he 
must keep the friendship of all ap- 
plicants, even those obviously un- 
suited for the work. Aptitude tests 
are used to select only those men who 
have a good chance of success as con- 
sultants. 


Testing Is Streamlined 


As a further aid in saving the time 
of both applicant and manager, a 
quick screening-out test has recently 
been developed. It may be taken in 
less than an hour, whereas the regular 
battery of aptitude tests take four 
and one-half hours, and must be sent 
to Klein Institute (originator of the 
tests) for interpretation. The screen- 
ing test furnishes scoring sheets and 
instructions by which managers ma\ 
quickly work out results for them- 
selves. 

Sonotone has been using aptitude 
tests since 1940. Before they were 
adopted, the “tests were tested,” in 
this manner: Standard tests were 
taken by 5 division managers, 5 dis 
trict managers, 10 successful con- 
sultants, and 10 known not to be 
successful. The reports impressed ex- 
ecutives of the company, who de- 
cided that tests might advantageous) 
be used to screen out applicants un- 
likely to succeed. 

The company then assumed the ex- 
pense of having all district managers 
and all consultants already in the or- 
ganization tested. The reports tallied 
closely with performance .of those 
tested, so that both management and 
district managers were favorably im 
pressed. It was suggested that trom 
that time on, district managers should 
assume the expense of testing appli- 
cants for the job of consultant. | his 
practice has become general. \lan- 
agers were told that they need not 
feel obliged to follow recommenda- 
tions based on test findings if, 1 
their opinion, another course should 
be taken. At first a few managers did 
occasionally employ, or reject. 2 
candidate, when such action was 0t 
in accordance with test results. (:en- 
erally speaking, however, manage’s 
have come to rely upon the tests °s 4 
useful tool both in screening out ™e" 
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Are Advertising Men 
Necessary ? 


Weve GOT MORE ORDERS than we can fill, and can't get 
Taw materials. So why advertise?” 


Every ad manager has heard that argument before. Now 
it’s up again. 

Too often when management wants to cut costs it seems 
to instinctively turn to advertising. It’s an effortless way to 
retrench. You cancel a few schedules, save a few dollars and 
nothing appears to happen. At least not for a while. 

When you turn off a faucet the water stops running. 
When you “turn off” advertising, nothing seems to happen, 
and some people labor under the fallacy that nothing 
actually does happen. 

But the orders that keep your business alive come as a 
result of advertising and selling. Advertising and selling 
not only create orders, they protect them against direct and 
indirect competition. Just let somebody come along with a 
good substitute for your product, with quick delivery, and 
your back-log of orders won't last long. 

\dvertising is not a machine you can start and stop as 
production is needed. Advertising must be continuous. It is 
a long-range effort. It gathers momentum as it goes on and 
it is soon forgotten when it is stopped. 


But management too often confuses advertising’s job. It 


makes one problem out of two. In a desperate effort to 
solve the difficulties arising from “short term” problems, 
such as strikes, material and personnel shortages, etc., it 
inadvertently forgets that the long range objective of any 
company is the creation and protection of orders. That is 
advertising’s No. 1 job and the stuff that dividends are 
made of. 

If you would like a couple of case histories of what 
happened to some companies that discontinued advertising 
because they were “oversold,” or if you want copies of this 
ad to send to others in your organization, drop a note to 
ABP headquarters and we will send them to you. 


THE ASSOCIATED 
BUSINESS PAPERS 
205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


A national association of business publications devoted to increasing their 
usefulness to their subscribers and helping advertisers get a bigger return 
on their investment. 


ABP’s BUSINESS IS TO 


BOOST YOUR BUSINESS 
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buy WOC for the 
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( DAVENPORT, ROCK ISLAND ) 
MOLINE, E. MOLINE 


® 
MINNEAPOLIS 
ST. PAUL 


QUAD-CITIES 
ST. LOUIS 
= 


Since 1943, Hooper surveys have 
shown that only WOC delivers 
the Quad - Cities —the largest 
metropolitan area between Chi- 
cago and Omaha; and between 
Minneapolis and St. Louis. It’s 
the 40th retail market in the 
nation, with approximately 
218,000 population. 
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ACCORDING TO 
HOOPER THE 


40» MARKET 


IS DELIVERED ONLY 
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DAVENPORT, 
B. J. PALMER, President 
BURYL LOYTRIDGE, Manager 
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BASIC AMERICAN NETWORK 


5000 WATTS—1420 Kc. 
FREE & PETERS, INC., National Representatives 


‘the engineering of the Sonotone in- 


IOWA 


not likely to prove successful, and as 
a guide for handling men employed. 

When the Sonotone organization 
was young, training of district man- 
_agers could be handled by visits to 


them and through calling them in 
individually for coaching in the home 


office. In 1941 when the number of 
managers had risen to 150, it was 
felt that more systematic training 
was necessary. So the company began 


|a program under which once each 
‘month, for 10 months in the year, 12 


|to 14 district managers from each 
|of the six sales divisions in the coun- 


'try were brought to Elmsford for 


intensive training. During a period 
of a week, these men visited the fac- 
tory, attended lectures on acoustics, 


| strument, sales methods, fitting tech- 


| niques, office management, hiring and 


training men. They saw films, re- 
ceived classroom instruction, heard an 
ear specialist discuss the medical 
aspects of hearing aids. All this was 
done at the expense of the home 
office. 


Griping Is Encouraged 


Sonotone had planned to expand 
this program to include refresher 
courses for those who had had the 
intensive course, and to bring con- 
sultants to Elmsford for training. 
| America’s entry into the war made 
this impractical, however, and it was 
|decided to incorporate the training 
program into a series of manuals, 


|some directed to the district manager, 


‘and some to the consultants. Many 
| of these have been prepared, but some 
are still in the process of production. 
It is expected that next year it will 
be possible to provide basic training at 
central points, but in any case the 
‘manuals will continue as a valuable 
| training aid. The manuals for district 


’ managers, mentioned earlier in this 
‘. |article, are “how-to-do-it” 


tools to 
|train the men in sales management. 
|The scope of these booklets is appar- 


A jent from some of the chapter head- 


‘ings of one called “An Outline for 
District Managers: Responsibilities 
of the District Manager; Freedoms 
Gained by Organized Work; How to 
4 | Oreanize a Territory; The Type of 
Man to Seek; How to Find Men; 
How to Interview and Hire Him; 
How to Train Him; How to Super- 
|vise Him Thereafter; The District 
| Manager’s Personal Schedule. 

Close ties between the home office 
and the district manager are im- 
|portant, in the opinion of Sonotone’s 
officials. The war put a stop to the 
_assembling of members of the district 
offices at Elmsford, but it did not in- 
terfere with the policy of getting out 


into the field with the men. Ki: 
Cooper, Sonotone’s sales manager 
has continued his custom of traveling 
about and visiting district manag: 
and attending regional meetings. 
Within a period of less than a month 
after he was interviewed on the sub- 
jects covered in this article, he was 
scheduled to attend 14 meetings. This 
was to be possible, naturally, through 
air transportation. Ever since its 
origin, Sonotone has sought the 
counsel of its field representatives, 
and no major policy has been adopted 
without their recommendation. In 
addition, the home office encourages 
the men to gripe and blow off steam. 
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Build Up for Field Men 


District managers are encouraged 
to advertise locally, one incentive be- 
ing the $4 the company puts up, if 
the amount is matched by the local 
office, for each instrument sold. The 
company’s national advertising in 
wartime stressed the necessity of ex- 
panding manpower, with the remind- 
er that those with impaired hearing 
could take their place in the country’s 
economic structure through the use 
of hearing aids. A recurring theme in 
recent advertising has been the im- 
portant service rendered by Sonotone 
consultants and district managers. 
Copy of this nature has the dual pur- 
pose of winning the attention of 
prospects for Sonotone and of build- 
ing the prestige and self-esteem of the 
men in the field. Now when so many 
persons are choosing new careers, this 
advertising build-up of the Sonotone 
representative in national magazines 
must send many an applicant into the 
Sonotone district offices. It must also 
contribute to the morale of con- 
sultants and help to keep them sat- 
isfied. This is more than normally 
important to the company, since per- 
sons who wear hearing aids dislike 
changing consultants even more than 
the average person dislikes to change 
doctors. Naturally, it makes the dis- 
trict manager’s job easier as well. 

Sonotone has come a long way since 
1932, when its sales volume was 
$250,000, to over 7 million in 1945! 
There are 15 million Americans who 
have less than normal hearing, with 
approximately 5 million acutely af- 
fected. It is estimated that only 600.- 
000 of those who need them wear 
hearing aids. If the wearing of such 
aids attains only a fraction of the 
prevalence of the custom of wearing 
eye-glasses by those who need then, 
sales will skyrocket. Sonotone, be 
cause of its sound policies, and espe- 
cially because of its sound distric! 
office structure, will get a good share 
of that sales volume. 


SALES MANAGEMEN' 


is The Only 
Chicago HOME Newspaper 
With 


What is selected mass circulation? A recent independent survey* 
answers the question in terms of family income and spendable dollars. 
This survey revealed that Daily News families are distributed into the 
following income groups:— 


Over $7,499, 10.8% . . . $5,000-$7,499, 13.9% 
$3,000-$4,999, 39.6% . . . $2,000-$2,999, 23.3% 
Below $2,000, 12.4%. 


Moreover, the Daily News selected mass circulation goes where 
the advertiser wants to go with his selling message. It goes into 
HOMES. In these HOMES the Daily News is welcomed with respect 
and trust. In these HOMES the Daily News has a place as good com- 
panion and counsellor. 


Advertisers all over the United States have, for years, given 
high rating to the Daily News as a medium serving their selling ambi- 
tions in the Chicago sales area. In fact, the majority of these adver- 
tisers have found out by experience that only by using the Daily News 
can MAXIMUM returns be expected from this important Midwest 
metropolitan market! 


“Conducted exclusively among regular readers of the Chicago Daily 
News, representing a valid cross-section, house-to-house sampling. 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


° ' 
For 70 Years Chicago's HOME Newspaper 
JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 
DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES OFFICE: 606 South Hill Street DETROIT OFFICE: 407 Free Press Bidg. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 
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Words A-Wing 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


We noted with much interest in your 
fine issue of June 1, 1946, a tabulation 
showing the “real” cost of trips by Pull- 
man and air transport and the large 
over-all savings effected by the use of 
air travel. ... 

We would greatly appreciate receiving 
eight copies of this tabulation for dis- 
tribution among our sales offices. .. . 


J. F. Karstens 
Oliver United Filters Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


(SM has reprinted “Dollar - Hour 
Travel Costs for Air, Rail & Bus Trans- 
portation” not only once, but twice to meet 
the demand from subscribers. Among 
others who ordered: American Airlines 
System, Los Angeles Examiner, Chicago 
and Southern Air Lines, Inc., Air Trans- 
port Association of America, Transcon- 
tinental & Western Air, Inc., Eastern Air 
Lines, Inc-—TuHe Ebtrors.) 


Salute 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


I read with interest in your publication 
of July 1 as well as in other trade 
journals about the honor bestowed upon 
vour Mr. Ray B. Prescott by the Amer- 
ican Marketing Association. 

Such recognition helps justify the ex- 
penditure in your publication the last 
vear, and especially in your 1946 Survey 
of Buying Power. Our congratulations 
to Mr. Prescott and to vou for having 
such an organization. 


Norris E. INVEEN 
Manager, General 
Advertising 

Tacoma News Tribune 
Tacoma, Wash. 


Research Director Prescott this last 
fortnight added another honor: that of 
being appointed special advisor to the 
United States Treasury on Bond sales. 
SM’s Survey of Buying Power is the tool 
used by the Treasury to allocate Bond 
quotas. Purchases of Bonds during the 
war, when tabulated and set up beside 
SM’s figures, showed remarkable corre- 
lation.—THE Eptrors.) 


Rating Salesmen 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


For many months our company has 
given a great deal of time and thought 
to the development of a rating form for 
salesmen. It is not difficult to assemble 
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the essential qualifications for a salesman 
in our particular business, but the prob- 
lem lies in placing a proper evaluation 
on each characteristic. 

I have discussed this matter personally 
with a great many sales executives and 
I find that they are all deeply interested 
in this project—and to a man, have en- 
countered the same stumbling block on 
point evaluation that we have en- 
countered. 

The thought occurred to me that an 
article in your publication dealing with 
this problem would be of wide-spread 
interest to sales management throughout 
the country. 

Enclosed please find a_ type-written 
sheet showing the qualifications for a 
salesman that we deem most desirable 
in our business. | am of the opinion that 
these will vary little among various types 
of manufacturers who are selling mer- 
chandise for re-sale. 


R. F. MCNEMER 
Secretary 

King Candy Co. 
Ft. Worth, Texas 


(Mr. McNemer’s list of qualifications: 
. Character, Integrity, Stability 
. Selling Experience 
Connections in Territory 
Age 30-45 
Health and Habits 
Education and Judgment 
. Appearance, Bearing, Manner 
. Capacity for and Willingness to 
Work 

9. Desire for the Job 

10. Enthusiasm 

11. Resourcefulness 

12. Alert and Forceful Personality 

13. Voice, Vocabulary 

14. Cooperative Attitude 

15. Financial Position 

16. Observing 

17. Domestic Relations 

18. Knowledge of Merchandising 

19. Knowledge of Candy Business 

20. Long Range Possibilities 

Does any SM subscriber know of any 
way to set up such ratings which doesn’t 
rest primarily on someone’s judgment? 
Has any company any experience with a 
rating setup similar to this one which 
they would share with SM _ readers ?— 
THE Epirors.) 
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Circulation Plus 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


The review in your June 15 issue on 
Western Mineral Products Company’s 
“Idea Column” is quite interesting to us 
at Farm Journal as we consider manu- 
facturer-dealer-farmer cooperation to be 
of paramount importance. 

I would like to bring this article to the 


attention of all our personnel by dis. 
tribution in our house organ. Would voy 
be so kind as to let me know on what 
basis | might obtain about 120 reprints? 


DANA FERNALD 
Farm Journal 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


(The circulation of many a. Sates 
MANAGEMENT article is multiplied by 
manufacturers, agencies, and media folks 
who distribute over a million reprints 
yearly. Some other typical recent samples: 
Gordon Mackay & Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
reprinted “Shall We Display and Adver- 
tise Price?” (SM, February 15, 1946). 
Phillips Petroleum passed on to dealers 
via a house magazine the Burton Bigelow 
article “Today’s Seven Challenges to 
Sales Managers” (SM, April 15, 1946). 
Recordak Corp., subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Corp., distributed reprints of the 
17 principal department” store buying 
groups (SM, May 1, 1946). Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life Insurance Co. and New 
York Life Insurance Co. reprinted “What 
Traits Make A-1 Salesmen?” (SM 
March 1, 1946.) —THeE Eptrors.) 


Nibble 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Would you please mail me the address 
of the firm “Gifts of the Month, Inc.” 
as described under “Monthly Tempters” 
in the column “The Human Side” in the 
July 15 issue of SALES MANAGEMENT? 


O. F. BEALS 
Sales Manager 
Progress Mfg. Co. 
Arthur, III. 


(To Reader Beals, and anyone else 
who is interested: the address is 1246 
Madison Ave., New York City.—THE 
EDITORS. ) 


Competition Ahead 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


We are at the present time preparing 
a sales training program for our branch 
and dealer organization in Canada in 
order that we may be prepared for the 
competitive market when it arrives. We 
are particularly anxious to incorporate 
the very latest training methods in this 
program and if you can refer us te 
articles that have appeared in your mag- 
azine in the past, and recent books on 
this subject, it would be very much ap- 
preciated. 


J. K. McKay 
Sales Training Div. 
Ford Motor Co. ot 
Canada, Ltd. 
Windsor, Ontario 


(Readers’ Service Bureau has a bibli- 
ography of all training articles wich 
have appeared in SM _ since Janvary, 
1941, free for the asking. Memo to »ur- 
selves: Don’t use that ten-dollar rd 
“bibliography ;” many people do not }10W 
what it means. Say “list of article: — 
THE EpIrors. ) 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


“Why didn’t you publish our 
baby’s birth announcement in the 
vital statistics column? She’s my first 
and I want everything legal . . .’’* 

“Mr. Corbin, you got my name 
wrong in yesterday’s paper. It’s 
Knute Knudsen, not Knud Knut- 


son.’’** 


“You got me married to the wrong 
Hennessey! That man in the pic- 
ture’s not my husband—he’s too 
handsome!” *** 

Key man in one of newspaper- 
dom’s most ear-bending, most im- 
portant jobs is Assistant Executive 


* Ho pital failed to make report to health depart- 
mer, Report filed; birth announcement published. 


Sorry, Knute — our knewsmen should knever 
! to check a kname. 


* Memo to photo ed.: double-check next time! 


Editor Charles R. Corbin, head of 
the Bureau of Accuracy and Fair 
Play of the Minneapolis Star and the 
Minneapolis Tribune. 

An affable, chain-smoking diplo- 
mat with a flair for getting along 
with people, Corbin is target for an 
endless barrage of plaints, queries, 
kudos and cuss words which the 
largest, most spirited audience of 
readers in the Upper Mississippi Val- 
ley employs to express its opinions 
and desires to its favorite newspapers. 

Corbin’s busy day is punctuated 
by phone calls and personal visits 
from voluble readers with a bone to 
pick or a bouquet to fling. The Bu- 
reau is organized to handle promptly 
any reported instance of inaccuracy 
or unfairness to any person or group, 
to correct published misstatements 
and errors, and to make sure that 
each news story in the Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune is accurate, just 
and reliable. 


No mere “complaint department” 
staffed by tremblechins or misan- 
thropes, the S-T Bureau of Accuracy 
and Fair Play is part of top editorial 
management. As a prime service to 
readers, all Bureau business—trivial 
or important—-gets top priority and 
quick action by Corbin and other 
executives on both newspapers: 
another reason why the Minneapolis 
Star and the Minneapolis Tribune 
hold the warm regard and high con- 
fidence of the Upper Mississipp, 
Valley as trusted spokesmen, govd 
neighbors and dependable friends. 


2 400,000 Daily 
i 465,000 Sunday 


in the 
Paul Bunyan Market 


Minneapolis Star « « » Minneapolis Tribune 


EVENING 
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JOHN COWLES « President 


MORNING & SUNDAY 


NO USE TURNING 
CUSTOMERS AWAY 


And yet you may If You 

be doing just that.]Manufacture 
There’s a 7 billion and Sell 
dollar market youJ COSMETICS 
could encourage 
simply by letting these people know 
you’d welcome their business. For 
the Negro looks to his race press 
for guidance. Your advertising in 
the Negro papers can earn his con- 
fidence, good will and regular 
patronage. 

But whether your product is cos- 
metic, food, drink, wearable, or any- 
thing else, it will pay you to write 
to Interstate United Newspapers, 
Inc., 545 Fifth Ave., New York, for 
the facts on the success stories built 
out of reaching this great and grow- 
ing market through advertising. 
Write now! 


nore Us enn OX st.iouis- 


ALL ROOMS AIR-CONDITIONED 
GUEST-~CONTROLLED 


LARGEST REPRODUCTION HOUSE 


MATCH YOUR 


*. A.'s 


in the 
Central 
West 


” PREFER 
Chicago Journal 
of Commerce 


“tT” 
As 


oo 
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= PHOTOS 9: 


Unsurpassed in 8"x x 10° . 
Pi Quality at any Price aes: 
ah x NEGATIVE CHARGE-NO EXTRAS OF ANY KIND Be 
62+ EA. in 100 Lots 
52+ EA. in 1000 Lots _ENUARGEMENT 1 
POST CARDS or 4°x5"s | 30°x40" 53.85 EA. 
$22.00 per 1000 Lots | 20°x30" 52.50 EA. ' 


24 HOUR SERVICE ON REQUEST 
““THE PHOTOGRAPHER'S PHOTOGRAPHER”” 
WRITE DEPT. 15 
RT 165 West 461 St. 
olographers _ New Yor. 19. NY. 


By’ WE DELIVER WHAT WE ADVERTISE 


ORIGINAL TO 


SM at Work 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Can you supply 200 reprints of the 
article “What Socony-Vacuum Is Doing 
to Lift the Efficiency Level of Its Dealers,” 
beginning on page 42 of your June 1 
issue? . . . The copies are wanted for 
distribution within our sales organization. 


CONGER REYNOLDS 
Director, Public Relations 
Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) 
Chicago, Ill. 


(Sorry, haven’t any. Socony-Vacuum 
was able to supply Mr. Reynolds, how- 
ever.—THE EpIrTors.) 


| Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


| Editor, 


| can supply.—THE Eprrors.) 


We have a reprint of an article en- 
titled “Shall We Display and Advertise 
Price? Public Says ‘Yes’!” If available, 
we should like to have 300 copies. 


J. R. McDowELL 
Cosmetic Sales Manager 
The Andrew Jergens Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


(The answer’s “yes”; Readers’ Service 


SALES MANAGEMENT: 


In SALES MANAGEMENT there appeared 
an article by Russell W. Lake, “The 
Vital Force in the Art of Managing 
Men.” I was very much taken with it 
and laid it on the desk of our company 
president with a note suggesting that it 
be distributed to every person in our 
organization who had any correspon- 
dence with salesmen. He noted, “This is 
a good article. I suggest that it be sent 
to the sales force as well.” In other 
words, he wanted the salesmen to know 
what we expect of our sales correspon- 
dents. 

May we have your permission to plano- 
graph perhaps 200 copies? ... 


H. J. ScCHERCK 


General Sales Manager 
A. S. Aloe Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Your article (“How—and Why—We’re 


Training Our Salesmen to Improve Their 


Speech”) by B. J. Todd, vice-president 
of the Ortho Pharmaceutical Corp., has 
received a great deal of favorable rec- 
ognition on the West Coast. 


We have received many requests from 
sales managers to conduct a training 
course in effective speaking for their 
salesmen. This has been our work in 
Southern California for the past 16 years, 
where we have trained more than 5,000 
men and women to develop their ability 
to better express themselves in groups and 
in selling. 

Would it be possible to obtain about 


$00 reprints of this article? 


C. C. MULLIN 
Ralph F. Yambert & Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


We have received the following inyuiry 
from a Chamber of Commerce and wil] 
appreciate any non-confidential info;ma- 
tion which you might furnish that would 
aid the inquirer in the solution 0! his 
problem: 

“We are considering the advisability 
of organizing a Building Improvement 
and Modernization Committee for the 
purpose of promoting modernization of 
store fronts, entrances, etc., to get a 
harmonious effect for our business section 
in a town of 10,000 people. 

“Can you give us the benefit of studies 
which other small towns may have made 
in connection with planning a moderniza- 
tion job as a whole to achieve a general 
architectural scheme for their shopping 
area?” 

We are wondering if you might have 
a reprint available of the article “Sixty 
Small Towns in California Study Main 
Street Face-Lifting’ which appeared in 
your January 15 issue... . 


C. RAY MArtTIN 
Consultant 

Technical Advisory 
Service, United States 
Department of Commerce 
Dallas, Texas 


(SM’s inquirer was also referred to 
“Wanted: 50,000 Campaigns to Mod- 
ernize Main Street”, May 1, 1940, and 
to the Research Department of the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co., which has made 
many studies in this field —THeE Epirors.) 


Manpower Problems 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


In the April 1 and June 1, 1946, issues 
of SALES MANAGEMENT are certain ex- 
cellent articles which I would very much 
like to keep in my desk files. Not wanting 
to multilate the issues themselves, I am 
wondering if it would be possible for 
me to obtain reprints of the following: 

“An Outline of a Well-Rounded Pro- 
cedure for Selecting Salesmen,” April 1, 
1946. 

“What Type of Salesman Makes the 
Biggest Hit with Buyers?” Apri! 1, 
1946. 

“A Portfolio of Sales Control Forms, 
Parts I and II, April 1 and June 1, 1946 

N.F.S.E. findings on manpower poli- 
cies, June 1, 1946. 

If a copy of Part III of “A Portfolio 
of Sales Control Forms” is available at 
this time, I'd appreciate it if you would 
include a copy in your mailing. . 


C. ALLAN CAVEY 
Systems and Procedr« 
Surveys 

Bohemian Distr. Co 


Los Angeles, Calif 
(For other readers interested in the 
same articles: Readers’ Service has ‘e- 


prints of “What Type of Salesman \‘«kes 
the Biggest Hit with Buyers?” (price 5 
cents each.) About August 20 SM _ will 
have reprints of the three-part po: olio 
of sales control forms. Part II!, i 
cidentally, appeared in SM for J») | 
1946.—THE EpITors.) 


SALES MANAGEM' 


to look for a radio to play in her room; 
to market for groceries to help mother out; 
to get a new lipstick to build up morale. For Teena the high 


school girl has money of her own to spend—money enough for 


movies, sodas, records and clothes. And what her allowance and pin- 


money earnings won't buy, her parents can be counted on to supply. For our 


girl Teena won't take no for an answer when she sees what she wants in 


SOVOMTOOW «ise youn girre service meperine 


AUGUST 15, 1946 


TELEVISION 


The Ford Motor Co., Madison 
Square Garden, and the Columbia 
Broadcasting System have completed 
arrangements whereby the Ford Co. 
will sponsor television broadcasts of 
Madison Square Garden events, other 
than boxing, over WCBW, Colum- 
bia’s black and white television sta- 
tion in New York City. The J. Wal- 
ter Thompson Co. represented Ford 
in the negotiations. In a brief talk 
at the luncheon-conference announc- 
ng the arrangements, John R. Davis, 
Ford vice-president in charges of sales 
and advertising, said: “In our 
opinion, television has demonstrated 
tself as a practical advertising 
medium and will rapidly reach larger 
and larger numbers of automobile 
customers and prospects. In bringing 
the television viewing public these im- 
portant sports events, Ford will ren- 
der them a real service. At the same 
time the company assumes leadership 
n the automobile industry in the use 
of this dramatic medium for the pre- 
sentation of automobile models, where 
the visual element is so important. 
\Ve are merely adding to a long list 
ot ‘Ford Firsts’ in selling as well as 
engineering. As television color comes 
along, our experience in the effective 
ise of black and white television 
should place us in a position to bring 
the public color television as well, at 
the earliest practical moment.” 


\larking the first major change in 
ts television programming policy the 
American’ Broadcasting Co. has 
scheduled a_ series of commercial 
broadcasts of 10 weeks’ duration for 
the Alexander Stores, Inc., New York 
City, beginning September 10. Paul 
Mowrey, ABC’s national director of 
television, explains that the new 
policy is occasioned by accelerated 
preparations of ABC to build and 
operate its own stations. 


\ new record of 34% hours ot 
broadcast time in one week was estab- 
lished by NBC Television the week 
of July 8-14. On the air six days dur- 
ing the week, NBC telecasting in- 
cluded five days from the West Side 
Tennis Club where the National Pro- 
fessional Championships were held. 
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gency New 


Other contributing factors in making 
this record possible were the telecast- 
ing of boxing from Madison Square 
Garden sponsored by the Gillette 
Safety Razor Co.; the Esso Tele- 
vision Reporter Newsreel; and pro- 
grams sponsored by Standard Brands, 
Firestone, RCA, and the Bristol- 
Meyers Tobacco Co. 


MAGAZINES 


Plans for the erection of a 19- 
story office building, to be known as 
the Crowell-Collier Building, on the 
site of the Vanderbilt mansion on 
the northwest corner of Fifth Ave- 
nue and 5lst Street, has been an- 
nounced by Thomas H. Beck, presi- 
dent of the Crowell-Collier Publish- 
ing Co. The company will occupy 
the greater part of the structure. Mr. 
Beck reports that all departments of 
the publishing firm now housed at 
250 Park Avenue—executive, edi- 
torial, advertising. circulation and 
general management—as well as P. 
F. Collier & Son, a subsidiary, will 
be moved to the new address. 


Copies of Photoplay Magazine's 
new Australian edition, said to be 


motion 


the first American 
magazine published in any foreign 
country, have just been received by 
American studios. According to Car- 
roll Rheinstrom, president of \[c- 


picture 


fadden Publications International 
Corp., this Australian edition repre- 
sents the first of a series of overseas 
editions—most of them in the |an- 
guages of the various countries. 


Beginning with the first issue of 
World Report, May 23, 1946, the 
circulation was guaranteed at 50,()(\), 
Now, after the tenth issue, a et 
paid guarantee of 100,000 is an- 
nounced to become effective with the 
issue of November 21. Daniel W. 
Ashley, vice-president in charge of 
advertising, in commenting on the 
magazine’s 100% circulation increase 
during its first six months, said, 
“World news today is local news, 
world affairs are local affairs, and the 
important world happenings are the 
every-day concern of all thinking 
Americans.” ... This Week Maga- 
zine announces the addition of the 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicl: 
to its list of distributing newspapers, 
effective October 6. This brings the 
magazine's member newspapers to a 
total of 24, its circulation to a new 
high of 8,281,339. . . . A recent 
Town & Country readership survey 
indicates that decoration, fashion and 
houses are top subjects respectively, 
registering 78%, 78% and 73% in 
reader interest. Edward F. 


Lethen, Jr., is appointed advertising 
manager, Leslie R. Gage, western ad- 
vertising manager, of the Macfadden 


SIGNING FOR THE GARDEN ... . television sportcasts by Ford Motor Co.: John & 
Davis, Ford vice-president in charge of sales and advertising, flanked by Frank Stante 
CBS, and Ned Irish. Standing (I. to r.) Henry Ford II, Ernest R. Breech, William S. Paley 
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HERON 


(Spearine: 


HUMMING BIRD 
(Siphoning) 


WOODPECKER 
(Boring) 


HE DIFFERENT BEAKS shown above are 
I specially adapted for spearing, tearing, 
siphoning, scooping, boring, or probing. 
They illustrate why naturalists are con- 
tinually amazed at the number of ingenious 
ways in which Nature helps her children 
solve the problem of getting food. 
An advertiser who is being well-served by 
his advertising agency should feel somewhat 
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(Tearing: 


PELICAN 
(Scooping) 


WOODCOCK 
(Probing) 


Naturalists are continually amaze 


like the naturalists. He should be continually 
amazed at the number of ingenious ways in 
which his advertising agency helps him solve 
the problem of making sales. 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC. 
ADVERTISING 


New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 


Hollywood Montreal Toronto 


Mexico City London 


Women’s Group. .. . J. W. Chris- 
tian joins the staff as advertising man- 
ager of Our World, “a picture mag- 
azine for the Negro family.” 


RADIO 


Two more stations, WEEK, Peoria, 
Ill., and WJBO, Baton Rouge, La., 
are joining the National Broadcasting 
Company’s network on or about Oc- 
tober 1, and WOC, Davenport, Iowa, 
on January 1. These additions will 
bring NBC’s total of affiliates to 160. 
... WTRY, Troy, N. Y., joins the 
Columbia Broadcasting System on 
January 1. The network numbers 
158 stations, including two in Cana- 
da, three in Hawaii and one in Puerto 
Rico. ... WLCS, Baton Rouge, La., 
is joining the American Broadcasting 
Co. replacing WJBC, present ABC 
afhliate in that areas WODAR, Sa- 
vannah, Ga., will become affiliated 
with ABC as a member of the South- 
eastern Group on September 1... . 
Carl Haverlin, vice-president in 
charge of station relations for the 
Mutual Broadcasting System, an- 
nounces the addition of six more sta- 
tions to the network, bringing the to- 
tal of MBS affiliates to 329. 


PURNELL H. GOULD ... new gen- 
eral manager, KSDJ, San Diego. 


The electronic newspaper, deliv- 
ered through air on radio waves, will 
be given a trial in more than 12 
metropolitan centers early next year 
it is indicated in an order placed with 
the General Electric Co. for what is 
believed to be the largest number of 
facsimile transmitters and_ receivers 
ever ordered. John V. L. Hogan, 
president of Radio Inventions, Inc., 
has placed an order on behalf of 
Broadcasters Facsimile Analysis, 
which is a group including 22 broad- 
casters and newspapers. This group 
was organized late in 1944 to study 
the new medium and to develop ap- 
propriate transmitters and receivers. 
The work was done by Radio Inven- 
tions, Inc., both in the laboratories 
and in the field. 
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AGENCIES 


Mrs. Tina B. Case and Wilson A. 
Shelton are elected vice-presidents of 


Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc. . . . Wells 


MARGARET MACY .. . heads the 
new agency bearing her name. 
Headquarters — New York City. 


W. Spence is elected vice-president 
and member of the plans board of 
Hanly, Hicks & Montgomery, Inc. 
.. « Dalton H. Bishop has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the Pacific 
Outdoor Advertising Co... . Willard 
Y. Stocking, former vice-president 
and general manager of Grant Ad- 
vertising, Buenos Aires, joins Fuller, 
Smith & Ross, Inc., as account execu- 


tive. . . . Niles Heard is appointed 
vice-president in charge of all 
Southern California operations at 


Garfield & Guild Advertising. 


Accounts: Iwo new packaged 
products of the Sherwin-Williams 
Co. to N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
. . . Kellogg Brush Manufacturing 
Co., Westfield, Mass., to Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborne, Inc... . 
Hunter-Douglas Corp., New York 
City and Riverside, Calif., makers of 
Flexalum aluminum slats for venetian 
blinds, to Abbott Kimball Co., Inc. 

. Lilli Ann Co., manufacturers of 
women’s suits, to Foote, Cone & 
Belding, Inc. .. . Arctic Feather and 
Down Co. and Eddie Bauer, Inc., 
Seattle sporting goods and mail order 
firm, to Erwin Wasey & Co. ... The 
San Francisco Milk Council to 
Brisacher, Van Norden & Staff... . 
Yachting Magazine to Wilson, 
Haight & Welch, Inc. 


NEWSPAPERS 


The highest scores ever recorded 
tor the readership of classified ad- 
vertising were made by readers of 
the May 16 issue of The Standard- 
Times, New Bedford, Mass., The 
Advertising Research Foundation, 
Inc., discloses in its 100th survey of 
its Continuing Study of Newspaper 
Reading. Classified advertising at- 


tracted the attention of 69% of the 
men and 68% of the women to ex. 
ceed the scores set in all other studies 
to date. In addition, interest in amuse- 
ment advertising was so great that 
women obtained a three-way tie for 
first place and men ranked third in the 
all-time standings for readership of 
that type. Readership of advertising 
in the survey issue—measured accord- 
ing to six general categories—was 
above average in every case. Scores 
of both men and women surpassed 
the corresponding medians for all 
studies to date. 


A new code of practice for news- 
paper advertising departments was 
submitted to the Newspaper Adver- 
tising Executives Association at its 
last annual meeting in New York 
City. It was prepared by Don. U. 
Bridge, advertising director, The 
Gannett Newspapers; Henry Manz, 
business manager, Indianapolis 
Times; William Wallace, advertis- 
ing manager, Toronto Star; and Le- 
roy Herron, advertising director, 
Washington Star. The code was 
adopted subject to such revision as 
this committee might think desirable 
after further consideration and con- 
sultation. This review has now been 
completed by the committee, the of- 
ficers of the association and othe: 
representative members. The final 
draft is here quoted: 

Believing that it will be beneficial 
to publishers, advertisers and_ the 
public, we, the members of the News- 
paper Advertising Executives Asso- 
ciation, recommend observance of the 
following Code of Practice: 


1. No advertising will be pub- 
lished if it is fraudulent, misleading 
or otherwise harmful. 


2. Rates and conditions published 
in the rate card will apply to all ad- 
vertisers. 


3. Definitions of retail and general 
advertising, as endorsed by the News- 
paper Advertising Executives Asso- 
ciation, will determine whether re- 
tail or general rates apply. 


4. Any possible action in connec- 
tion with publicity which may be 
sent to the advertising department 
will be limited to submittal to the 
news department for use or rejec- 
tion. 


5. Newspaper advertising salesmen 
will be thoroughly instructed in the 
fundamentals of good advertising and 
the usefulness of newspapers “5 4 
medium to the end that comperent 
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“’D RATHER MISS MY BREAKFAST...” 


He is news editor of a radio 
station’s news room ... works the 
late shift, writes the news 
analysis for commentators. 


One night, one of our reporters 
had supper with him. They were 
discussing: newspapers when he 
declared: “I’d rather miss my 
breakfast than my Times!” 


That’s the way readers feel about 
The New York Times. There is 

no way to express it in figures or 

on a pretty chart—but it is always 
there, wherever The Times goes. 
People trust it, rely on it, swear by it. 


Advertising prospers where reader 
confidence is strongest. That is 
why The New York Times belongs 
at the head of almost any 
advertising list. 


The New York Times 


“ALL THE ‘NEWS THAT'S FIT TO PRINT" 
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service may be provided to every ad- 
vertiser. 


6. Salesmen will be instructed to 
advise advertisers in the manner that 
will produce maximum returns and 
to avoid overselling or other unsound 
methods. 


7. Any 


newspapers or other media will be 


mention of competing 
truthful. Derogatory references to 
the personnel, policies or advertising 
value of other newspapers will be 
avoided to the end that fair competi- 
tion may be promoted. 


8. In order to assure maximum re- 
turns to advertisers, every effort will 
be made to induce them to improve 
the quality of their copy and art work 
and to assure good typography and 
printing. 


9. Adcquate ana accurate informa- 
tion regarding the market and the 
newspaper will be provided. 


10. ‘The objective in all respects 
will be the advancement and im- 
provement of the newspaper as an 
advertising medium. 


BUSINESS MAGAZINES 


Log Publications, Chicago, an- 
nounce the publication of a new 
monthly business magazine, 4 merican 
Fisheries, to serve members of the 
commercial fishing and seafood in- 
dustry. The first issue will be mailed 
te 12,000 fishing boat owners and 
operators, processors and wholesalers 
throughout the country on October 
10. According to the publishers, 
American Fisheries is designed for 
fishing industry members in every 


HOSPITAL 
| MARKET 


THE AMERICAN HOSPITAL DIRECTORY gives Administrators and 
Purchasing Agents, Architects and Consultants, and Public Health 
Officials—people who are directly concerned with hospitalization 
—a way to keep abreast of the facilities, availability, standards 
and personnel of the Nation's hospitals. The AMERICAN HOSPITAL 
DIRECTORY contains a listing of every available hospital in the 
United States and Canada, and includes detailed administrative 
and operational data on each institution. It presents previously un- 
known statistics, and comprehensive general information about hos- 


pitals and related fields. 


The AMERICAN HOSPITAL DIRECTORY“, published by the American 
Hospital Association, is vitally necessary to the people who plan, 
build, and operate hospitals. To these people you must present your 
sales message for effective participation in both the $1,000,000,000 
annual supply and equipment sales market and the present 
$2,000,000,000 hospital construction and expansion program. 


For sample copy, write or telephone 


THE AMERICAN HOSPITAL DIRECTORY 


18 E. DIVISION ST., CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS e 


WHITEHALL 4350 


* 1947 Edition issued June Ist 
Advertising final copy reservation March 15th 


section of the country. All editorial 
material will be segregated into five 
main sections: (1) fish production 
and boat operation, (2) filleting and 


packaging, (3) refrigeration, (4) 
processing, (5) merchandising and 
distribution. 


Diesel Publications, Inc.,  an- 
nounces the launching of the month|\ 
magazine Revista Diesel to be pub- 
lished in Buenos Aires and distributed 
throughout Latin America. Transla- 
tions of material published in the 
firm’s Diesel Power & Diesel Trans- 
portation and Motorship will be 
made for editorial use in Revista 


Diesel. Editorial and administrative 
offices will be at Avenida de Mayo 
963, Buenos Aires, Argentina, while 
business offices will be at the present 
location of Diesel Publications, Ine.. 
New York City. 


World Ports, Chicago, announces 
that the editorial contents of its 
August 1946 Marine Terminal and 
Port Construction issue is being pub- 
lished in collaboration with Archi- 
tectural Record, New York City. 
Citing reasons for this collaboration, 
World Ports points out that with 
preparations now being made _ for 
American participation in world com- 
merce, it is not only going to take the 
best in merchant marine but also the 
best in marine terminals and _ ports. 
The Chicago magazine is presenting 
its features as a practical guide for 
all types of port officials, stevedoring 
company executives, marine terminal 
executives, as well as steamship line 
officials. This month’s issue of Archi- 
tectural Record is presenting its mate- 
rial on the subject of marine terminal 
and port design as a reference piece 
valuable to architects. 


CORRECTION 


Please make the following 
corrections in your Survey of 
Buying Power for San Fran- 
cisco and Alameda Counties, 


California. 

San Francisco: 

Retail Sales $678,423,000 
% of State 1.04 
Se@wisia. 91! 
% of U. S. A. Potential 902 
Quality of Market Index 147 
Alameda: 

Retail Sales $600,206,000 
% of State 92 
% of U.S.A. 810 
% of U.S. A. Potential .720 
Quality of Market Index 149 


——_ 
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Near Crisis at Oxford Paper Company 


by Tony Barlow 


— 


SUPERINTENDENT 


\)Z 


UU 


te of the basic reasons for 
the consistent high quality 
of Oxford Papers is the long 
ingrained “know-how” of its 
papermakers. 


In many cases there are three 
generations of the same family 
line at Oxford. Two generations 
of the same family are not unusual. 
Veteran papermakers who have 
spent their whole lives at Oxford 
are numerous. 


This fine craftsmanship is in 
addition to Oxford’s extensive 
papermaking facilities—in addi- 
tion to Oxford’s convenient and 
plentiful supplies of pulpwood— 
in addition to complete control 
AUGUST 15, 1946 


TREMENDOUS SUSPENSE! A FOURTH 
GENERATION OXFORDITE, FOR A SPLIT 
SECOND, ALMOST SHOWS INTEREST IN SOME- 
THING BESIDES FINE QUALITY PAPER. 


over all the production processes 
from start to finish. 


Also contributing to Oxford 
quality is never-ending research, 
which meets current papermaking 
problems as they arise and con- 
tinues to advance the papermak- 
ing art. 


Behind all this is Oxford’s half 
century of background—its many 
years of producing over 1,000 
miles of quality paper a day. 


So for quality printing papers, 
why not come to quality paper 
headquarters — Oxford. Consult 
your Oxford merchant. 


Included in Oxford’s line of quality printing and label 


papers are: ENAMEL-COATED— Polar Superfine, Maineflex, 
Mainefold, White Seal and 


Rumford Litho CIS; 


UncoaTEep — Engravatone, Carfax, Aquaset Offset, Duplex 
Label and Oxford Super, English Finish and Antique. 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


MILLS at Rumford, Maine 
and West Carrollton, Ohio 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
in 48 Key Cities 
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Send $1 for your copy of this new 
correspondence manual that 
Du Pont, Hercules Powder Co., 
Bell Telephone Co. of Pa. and 
hundreds of other firms are us- 
ing to teach their people how to 
write BETTER letters. Tells how 
to make every letter a SELLING 
letter; how to answer inquiries; 
how to handle complaints; how 
tostartletters; how toclose them. 


“Let's Write Friendlier Letters” 


by Earle A. Buckley, is the result of 25 years of special- 
ized experience. Guaranteed to produce results. Money 
refunded otherwise 


BUCKLEY INSTITUTE, Dept. S , 1600 Arch St., Phila.3, Pa. 


SALES DIRECTOR 
Can plan, organize, operate profit- 
producing merchandising programs 
| your national markets. Select, train 
and inspire productive sales organi- 
zation. Successful sales manage- 
ment record food, drug, hardware, 
electric national channels. Creative, 
resourceful, two-fisted executive. Top 
references. Available financially 
strong manufacturer with sound re- 
peat products. Box 2328, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


SALES PROMOTION: Major Air- 
lines seeks alert, progressive male 
neither too young nor too old to 
assume charge of national sales pro- 
motion. Fellow we want must be crea- 
tive and have ability to sell his ideas 
to field staffs. Enthusiasm and inge- 
nuity among requisites for this job 
which offers grand opportunity. State 
your basic salary needs, home tele- 
phone number and full background. 
Box 2329, Sales Management, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Excellent opportunity for experienced ad- 
vertising man to direct and execute regu- 
lar schedule of merchandising newspaper 
advertisements for large retail drug or- 
ganization. This is a permanent proposi- 
tion for topnotch man who knows all the 
angles and can produce distinctive, action- 
getting weekly promotions. Write, stating 
qualifications, age, references and salary 
expected. An interview may then be ar- 
ranged. Write ‘Retail Druggist," P. O. 
Box 2993, Charleston, W. Va. 


"TESTED BUSINESS IDEA 


Protect and beautify price lists, 
photos, blueprints, ae sales 
literature, etc., with KV6 Plastle 
Envelopes. Excellent for sales pres- 
entations. Fit standard 3-ring 
binders, FREE SAMPLE, Write on 
letterhead to American Plastie 
Products, 190 Berry St Brooklyn 
ii, N. ¥. Att: Dept. SM 


SALES EXECUTIVE—under 46 for large mid- 
western general line candy manufacturer, to 
direct and control sales organization calling 
on all types of trade. Straight salary. Candy 
experience necessary. Give full background 
with photo. Box 2327, SALES MANAGEMENT. 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


[he Advertising Checking Bureau, 


he a ane dig ta sig’s ace ara otaee 101 
a. So deed Ce, .....22%.. er. we 
Air Express Division, Railway Ex- 

Oe OPP er eer rere 100 
Akron Beacon Journal ............ 104 
Pemmerican BOUger 6. vnink ccc neice. 124 


The American Hospital Directory.. 142 
The American Magazine 
American Plastic Products ......... 144 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 49 
American Telephone & ‘Telegraph 
Co.—Classified Division ......... 79 
Associated Business Papers ......... 131 


The Bloomington Daily Pantagraph 118 


Booth Michigan Newspapers ...... 145 
ee re 144 
Buffalo Courier Express ........... 53 
Buffalo Evening News ............ 98 
Bureau of Advertising, A. N. P. A. 145 
The Champion Paper & Fibre Co. .. 47 
Chicago Daily News .............. 133 
Chicago Journal of Commerce .... 136 
Te I TD vn acwncneasenes 14 
wee Ge RUD nk canic scence. 106 
Cine-Television Studios, Inc. ...... 121 
Columbia Broadcasting System. . 6-7, 94-95 
The Columbus Dispatch ............ 25 
eS eee 18 
Country Gentleman .............. 129 
The Dallas Times Herald ......... 28 
Dell Men’s Group ................ 4 
Dell Modern Magazines .......... 108 
The Des Moines Register & Tribune 97 
The Detroit Free Press ............ 1 
The Detroit News Perey ore 116 
Dickie-Raymond, Inc. ............ 113 
Eastman Kodak Co. .............. 66 
Farm & Ranch Magazine ......... 89 
The Farmer Stockman ........... 51 
Florida Newspapers ............... 93 
The Fort Wayne News-Sentinel .... 130 
TT eC ee Tee TT CCLEe 34 
Fox River Paper Corp. ........... 72 
The Greenville News-Piedmont .... 20 
BEL. caddencsnntesine to's bend eokien 61 
Haire Specialized Aviation Publica- 
BN, 09 ha Ghee tine cack maeenaewan 73 
Hearst Newspapers .............. 74-75 
Oe ere 136 
Interstate United Newspapers ...... 136 
JJK Copy-Art Photographers ...... 136 
oo Bh eee er ee 86 
UR) Ree ere 22 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation ...... 68-69 
Rm (Eee ANMPIES) oocccccscccces 6-7 
KYW (Philadelphia) ............. 24 
Ladies’ Home Journal ............. 58 
Don Lee Broadcasting System ....56-57 
fe ee ee ee 16-17 
Locally-Edited Sunday Magazines.. 87 
Los Angeles Examiner ............ 54 
Macfadden Women’s Group ........ 98A 
The Magnavox Company ......... 33 
McCall’s Magazine .......... 2nd Cover 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc.. .62-63 
Edward McSweeney Associates .... 103 
Memphis Press-Scimitar—The Com- 
mercial Append oo... ccc cceeces 99 
Metropolitan Group ..............84-85 
BS rer rere 12-13 
The Milwaukee Journal ..... - 3 


Minneapolis Star and Tribune ..._ 135 
Monarch Personnel ............. 144 
Monsanto Chemical Co. ..... 71 


Nashville Banner —- Nashville Ten 


eS re ee nnn ee 90 
National Blank Book Company .. 52 
The National Geographic Magazine. 23 
a ee ee 31 
New Orleans Times-Picayune .... 127 
New York Journal-American .. 98B 
The New York Times ......... 141 
Outdoor Advertising, Inc. ....3rd Cover 
Gemere Paeet Ce. icc cciccicicncs 143 
Packaging & Shipping Service, Inc. 128 
The Philadelphia Inquirer .........26-27 
Philadelphia Record ............ 123 
Popular Mechanics Magazine ..... 105 
The Portland Journal .......... 83 
a. a ee 119 
Reply-O Products Co. .......... 50 
Ross Roy, te cra ctr a ty 4th Cover 
Sales Research Institute ......... 86 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat ........ 29 
St. Paul Dispatch—Pioneer Press .. 60 
St. Petersburg Florida Times & 

DONE kiscntics ceswsccnss 53 
San Francisco Chronicle ......... 19 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers ... 9 
The Seattle Times ............. 81 
Selling Sense and Nonsense ..... .. 144 
NS PR ae ry ns ea ere 137 
The Sioux City Journal — Journal 

PE axvicaeyeeneeeaReean hedors 30 
Sport Magazine ............... 110-111 
State Teachers Magazines ........ 70 
Successful Farming .......... 102 
Tension Envelope Corp. .......... 28 
ol ere 21 


The Troy Record—Times Record 115 


United States Printing & Lithograph 


RSE errr ret ee ee eee ee 65 
WBBM (Chicago) ............. 94-95 
Westinghouse Radio Stations, Inc. 24 
WGAR (Cleveland) .............. 32 
WHO (Des Moines) .............- 11 
WLAW (Lawrence) ........... 70 
WOAI (San Antonio) ..... 125 
ot a ee 132 
The Worcester Telegram-Gazette 92 
Lo Se”) 50 
WSM (Nashville) ..... - 5 
Young & Rubicam, Inc. . 139 


MONARCH PERSONNEL 

140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Iii. 
Affiliates in 34 cities. 

SALES MGR., E. E. $12,000 

SALES TRAINING DIRECTOR—$10,000 

SALES ENG., rot. pumps—$6,500 

SALFSMEN. tires—$4,000-$6,000 plus 

SALES ENG... hyd. presses—$7,500 plus 


SELLING SENSE and NONSENSE — 
a unique semi-humorous bulletin service 
for your sales force and/or distributors 
and dealers, by a ‘'master mercnanuise: 
(dealer) long noted for selling to peo- 
ple “which my contemptuaries didn? 
even reckonize as prospects." Sample 
bulletin free to Sales Managers only 
. H. Dreher, 17601 Kinsman Rd., Cleve- 


A 
land 20, Ohio. 
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i i i 


all business as local 


lf “national” advertising seems complex to you, look at it this way. 
Every sale advertising makes is a local transaction between a local consumer 
and a local dealer. Local sales in many markets make 


national business. 


But markets differ because people differ. Seven states for instance. with 
11% of the population, buy 41% of the gasoline; 21 states, with 74% of 


the population, buy 73%. 


“National” advertising, naturally, pays off best when it fits your 

individual local sales pattern. Newspaper advertising fits. It blankets the country 
in 51,000,000 papers daily . . . an all-time high for the biggest 

mass medium. Yet it provides unique precision control. You can build 

sales where you want them when you want them, and at 


profit-boosting low cost. 


Maybe our sales analysis people can dig up some local facts about your business. 


They're eager. Ask them. 


the bureau of advertising 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION 


370 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 
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red by the Bureau of Advertising and published by Booth Michigan Newspapers in the interest of more effective advertising 
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COMMENT 


THIS IS OUR CREED: Along with its 18th annual re- 
port to its stockholders, General Mills a fortnight ago 
mailed a simple folder called “Basic Policies on Which 
Our Company Operates.”’ And thus does this company 
again justify its reputation for intelligence and leadership 
in the field of public relations. 


‘The policy booklet is such a distinguished example of 
plain talk of the kind that renews the confidence of in- 
vestors and contributes so substantially to better public 
understanding of enlightened free enterprise, that we 
want to quote part of it here. Its subject matter is 
organized under 12 subject headings, and it takes less 
than three minutes of reading time. Its whole purpose 
is to answer the questions, ““Who are we? What do we 
believe in? What is our creed for doing business ?”’ 


| quote: “All of us are constantly striving to make 
General Mills a progressive and enlightened company, 
working in the public interest. Over the years, certain 
fundamental principles have been affirmed: 


l. Research. General Mills is dedicated to a program 
ot research and expansion. We believe that future growth, 
future employment, and national prosperity depend upon 
increased output of products. In the laboratory, we are 
constantly seeking new products with the attributes of 
convenience, high quality, and modern packaging. 
Through research, also, we are constantly improving our 
established products. The goal of our research program, 
as defined by James F. Bell, is ‘to find new uses and 
greater values for the annual products of the soil’. . . 


2. Service to the Public. General Mills exists be- 
cause of its ability to perform an economic service for the 
benefit of the public. It can continue to exist only so long 
as it renders service to the public by efficiently producing 
and distributing quality products, thus satisfying the needs 
of the public and providing employment. 


3. Free Competitive Enterprise. We believe that 
free American competitive enterprise, under constitutional 
democracy, is the best of all economic systems, productive 
of the greatest good for the greatest number. We believe 
that labor and management—together with farmers, con- 
sumers, stockholders, and Government—are mutually ‘de- 


pendent, and must all work together. 


4. Human Relations. \We believe that the men and 
women of General Mills, with the integrity, experience 
and ‘know-how’ which they represent, are the company’s 
most important asset. Nothing is to be left undone which 
contributes to stable jobs, continuing opportunity, and 
security for our employes. We must maintain and improve 
the Retirement System, Health Association, training 
courses, safety programs, and all the other activities de- 
signed to protect the welfare of our employes. In addition. 
we must develop new programs to the same end. 


5. Adequate Compensation. We believe in fair 
wages and salaries, based on the nature and scope of the 
services performed. 


6. Quality Products at Fair Prices. 
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We believe 


in the maintenance of the highest quality and the greatest 
uniformity in all our products, and in the sale of these 
products at fair prices. 


7. Fair Profits. We believe in reasonable profit re- 
wards for industry in relation to the services rendered. 
It is our duty to see that the stockholders receive a reason- 
able return for the use of the tools and facilities which 
they furnish and which make the jobs possible. 


8. Sound Advertising. We believe in truthful. in- 
formative, and helpful advertising. 


9. Modern Selling. We believe in broadening the 
customer acceptance of our products through aggressive, 
up-to-the-minute selling and through modernized sales, 
advertising, and marketing methods. 


10. Realistic Accounting. We believe that con- 
servative and realistic accounting procedures are a vital 
safeguard for the stockholders’ investment and for the 
jobs of our employes. 


ll. Public Relations. Vhe public has a big stake in 
General Mills. We believe in telling the public all the 
essential facts about the company that will give them 
full knowledge of its activities. 


12. High Output and Lower Prices. We believe 
that prosperity and world peace are founded on a vigor- 
ously functioning, highly productive economy—an econ- 
omy of abundance. Greater efficiency and higher output 
per man hour (with lower unit costs) make possible lower 
prices and increased wages.” 


Thus does General Mills demonstrate one great funda- 
mental truth about public relations: Sound public relations 
must begin at the top of a company. One astute public 
relations man defined public relations as “corporate 
morals.’”’ General Mills has taken the trouble to set down 
its creed for all to see, a creed which is at once a charter 
to all management personnel, a promise to employes. and 
a plight for faith-keeping with the public. 


ON-THE-JOB TRAINING: Now it’s broken out into 
the open. For months it has been evident that there are 
scores of companies in which Government allowances to 
veterans for on-the-job training have been abused. While 
we're in complete sympathy with the objectives of this 
program, we believe that the plan is open to broad scale 
racketeering, and we applaud last fortnight’s pronounce- 
ment from Washington that a cleanup is coming. In 
some verified cases the Government allotment has been 
used as a device to cut salaries below normal and fair 
levels for the jobs involved. In others, it has been used 
to obtain income for veteran-employes at the expense 0! 
the tax payers, for periods running far beyond the term 
of a reasonable apprenticeship. When business makes itselt 
a party to such arrangements it is only helping to spread 
the idea that business ethics leave much to be desired, and 
to provide more ammunition to those who believe that 
industry cannot behave itself without stringent policing. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


